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But Truth is Stranger— 

I have one criticism to make about your 
magazine, That is, if it had a few Christian 
fiction stories in it, it would, I. think at- 
tract more subscribers. 
Lorain, Ohio 
HIS in China 

I started negotiating through mission 
channels and complicated foreign exchange, 
etc. for my renewal to His almost two 
months ago. I like His. I hate when people 
borrow my copies and don’t bring them 
beck. On the other hand I usually can’t 
wait to poke my copy at someone and say, 
“Here, read this article.” That’s the way 
they go. 

The above address isn’t where I am, but 
it will do. We are only about 20 miles from 
the Communists and I often realize my 
only sure address is Heaven. 
Shanghai, China 
Still Growing 

I am an alumnus of 81 years and a sub- 
scriber and faithful reader of His, so as to 


SALLY JEAN ReEscH 


Grace Potts 











keep my youth in growing condition and 
above all to aid me in attaining the stature 
of manhood in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Among the somewhat numerous Christian 
periodicals that come to me regularly, I 
find in His messages that somehow surpass 
anything I can find elsewhere. 
Maitland, Florida Frank F. Coox 
Lost 

His is a good little magazine for Chris- 
tians, but I am not a Christian and do not 
intend to be... which is why I am not re- 
subscribing. 
Auburn, California 
Recluses Not Wanted 

His came to me as a gift. I’ve looked it 
over, and have also seen groups of IVCF 
on college campuses. Personally, I want a 
living Christianity, and not one which 
hides itself avvay from the rest of the world 
in its own self-glorification and salvation 
.. and that’s how I’ve seen IVCF. 
Rochester, New York G. A. Brown 
Thinking Changed 

Three weeks ago I found myself in a 
hospital bed with time to read my back 
copies of His. One of the articles One Big 
Church? [July, 1947] changed my idea on 
church unification. I have felt strongly for 
church union for several years, but this ar- 
ticle has augmented my thinking on the 
other side of the issue. 
Brookline, Mass. A. H. Biatsp2iu 
Preserving the Collegiate Spirit 

My husband is a student at Augsburg 
College. We are preparing for the mission 
field. Reading His keeps me as a housewife- 
mother in a collegiate spirit as I try to keep 
up with my G.I. Bill student-husband. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. Kari W. Berc 
Thinking Christians 

I enjoyed the article Wanted: Christians 
Who Think [June, 1947] more, it seems, 
than any which I have yet read in your 
splendid publication. It was so applicable 
to my own life some two years ago before 
I realized, by the help of the Holy Spirit, 
that possibly the unilateral doctrine which 
I had been taught for so many years could 
be wrong after all. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


GC. Ht. 


Rosert W. SmitrH 
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ARE YOU TOO BUSY? 


By Perer FLEMING 


HE TENDENCY of our age might be 
= characterized by three words: 
hurry, hurry, hurry. In the last one 
hundred fifty years we have seen such 
staggering technological advances, fol- 
lowing closely one upon another, that 
one wonders where they will lead to. 
The result has been to speed up every 
phase of living. John Jones rushes to 
get up in the morning, chokes down a 
quick breakfast, rushes td catch the 
bus, hurries through his work at the 
shop or office, and comes back to a 
speedy dinner, after which he tries to 
relax while the radio blares and the 
children fuss, Or else he goes out for a 
full evening and gets to bed late. This 
hectic cycle is typical of the life of 
millions of Americans. 

But the Christian cannot afford to 
act like the average individual: if he 
does, he will be sucked into the whirl- 
pool of intensified activity. Remem- 
ber, it is not the overworked life that 
counts for Christ, but the overflowing 
life. 

Almost as soon as one starts living a 
life for the Lord, he finds himself faced 
with many opportunities for service. 
The offers come thick and fast; it is 
amazing how many things one is 
asked to do. He is wanted as a chair- 


man of a committee, as president of a 
young people’s society, as a song lead- 
er at the church, or as a choir soloist. 
He becomes almost snowed under with 
requests, especially for Christian ser- 
vice. Undoubtedly all these requests 
are attractive and good in themselves. 
But here is where Satan deceives a 
great many potential servants of the 
Lord. He persuades us to accept these 
offers, and thus gets us so busy doing 
the supposedly harmless, yea, even 
beneficial acts, that we lose our effec- 
tiveness—because there is no time to 
be with the Lord. We are like the tree 
that endeavors to produce more 
branches and thus more fruit, but has 
cut off its supply of sap. It is obvious 
that no growth is possible, and so it is 
with our lives if our source of power is 
cut off; we receive our power in our 
meditation in the Word on the Person 
and work of our Lord. To be so busy 
with service that we have no time to 
pray constitutes a paradox, because 
one big reason for prayer is to discern 


_how best to serve the Saviour. 


The last part of Song of Solomon 
1:6, “They made me the keeper of the 
vineyards; but mine own vineyard 
have I not kept,” fits the lives of so 
many of us. Well-meaning Christian 
leaders offer to us other vineyards to 
tend, and if we take them, we often 





neglect our own, God gives us work 
to do, indeed, but often it is our own 
desire to be in the public eye, and not 
His desire, that burdens us with op- 
pressing responsibilities that ruin our 
usefulness and destroy our power. 
When we neglect our own vineyard, 
the little foxes come in unbidden. Are 
we tending to the needs of our vines? 
It is imperative that we tend our most 
important job before taking on the 
care of others. 

It has been said, “The good is enemy 
of the best.” If we are seeking God’s 
best for our lives, it will be the good 
things that attract us. The devil uses 
the good, harmless, self-deserving 
things of life to deter us from expe- 
riencing the best. Consequently his 
heart must be delighted when he sees 
Christians so laden down with activi- 
ties as to force out of their lives the 
needed meditation on the Word. 

Consider the purpose of the Lord in 
choosing His disciples: “He ordained 
twelve, that they should be with him, 
and that he might send them forth to 
preach.” First it was necessary that 
they should be with Him. Otherwise 
their coming ministry would have 
been powerless and meaningless. Like- 
wise our foremost concern, as Chris- 
tians building a foundation for life, 
should be David’s, “One thing have I 
desired of the Lord, that will I seek 
after; that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord.” But 
our tendency is to get busy in service. 


Such a tendency produces quantity in-_ 


stead of quality, whereas God desires 
the opposite for us. For if we start with 
quality we will eventually get quan- 
tity, even as the Lord did when He 
chose only twelve disciples, eleven of 
whom spread the Word to others until 
now there are millions of believers. 
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Christ eventually got quantity, but He 
started with quality, It must be so with 
us too. In service we must concentrate 
on the best things by seeking quality, 
and we will be rewarded with quan- 
tity. Matthew tells us, “But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness [quality]; and all these 
things shall be added unto you [quan- 
tity].” 

In time, however, the disciples went 
out to preach and then returned to tell 
the Lord what they had done and 
taught. Then the Lord said unto them, 
“Come... apart into a desert place and 
rest a while: for there were many com- 
ing and going, and they had né leisure 
so much as to eat.” The Lord desired 
to take them aside into a desert place 
and allowed them to rest and be re- 
freshed. Why was it necessary to go 
apart? Because they had no time even 
to eat, they were so rushed. Isn’t it 
true often that we get so busy we do 
not have time to eat? We rush through 
meals to keep an appointment, or to 
go to a meeting. This is a danger sign. 
“The effect of righteousness [is] 
quietness,” and a gentle quietness 
must typify our lives of service as well 
as worship. 

To whom was the Great Commis- 
sion, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” 
given? To the five hundred who saw 
Him after His resurrection? No, it was 
given to the eleven, those who had 
been with the Lord for three years, 
those who had spent all of their time 
with and for Him. Let us learn to live 
simply, engaged only with such activi- 
ties as we can handle while doing the 
most important job: getting to know 
Him. Let us unite with the Psalmist 
in prayer, “So teach us to number our 
days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” 
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SCIENCE 
THAT IS 


SCIENTIFIC 


By Georce R, Horner 


Tt: PURPOSE of this article is to 
present a positive, constructive, 
Christian approach for the interpreta- 
tion of scientific facts. Also, we will 
compare such an approach with inter- 
pretations which are heavily biased by 
the speculative philosophies of natur- 
alism and positivism to see which 
seems to be true. If the word science 
implies objectivity and therefore 
truth, we submit the following Chris- 
tian approach as scientific because it 
is true. 


Historically there have been two 
dangerous and opposing extremes in 
man’s thought: the extreme of theo- 
logical (non-Biblical) speculation and 
the extreme of scientism. Since the 
former is chronologically older, one 
might guess that it is the basis for the 
latter. That is so. Older theologians, 
basing their dogmas on the prepared 
positions of Aristotle, made amazing 
generalities, sweeping conclusions, 
and dogmatic assertions which were 
in most cases more wrong than right. 
It is no wonder that the European in- 
tellectuals, beginning with Hume 
(1711), in wishing to be rid of the the- 
ological bogey-man, swung to the 


other extreme of naturalism and, later, 
evolution, 

Now science, in its usual sense, deals 
with definable facts. A tree is a scien- 
tific phenomenon because it is limited 
to time and place. So are animal and 
human bones, flowers, arrowheads, 
and potsherds. However, the concepts 
liberty, democracy, race, and species 
are philosophical phenomena and 
practically impossible to define. 

Despite its many aspects, by content 
science involves a problem and a proof. 
A problem with proof is science; a 
problem without factual proof is spec- 
ulation. The theory of evolution is 
speculation—a philosophy. 

A Christian, in considering the facts 
of science, has one of two choices: 
(1) reject them or (2) accept the facts 
and interpret them according to a 
positive Christian life and world view. 

As anti-evolutionists many Chris- 
tians have made the first choice and 
as a result have been negative in their 
scientific interpretations. Their scien- 
tific endeavors have been unprofitable 
because of a lack of understanding of 
their purpose in the science field. Asa 
result, many Christians closed the 
doors of productive research to men 
who have a real love for science by 
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telling them that science is wrong and 
that they should wash their hands of 
it. 

Anti-evolutionists’ efforts have been 
to “disprove” evolution and “prove’: 
the Bible. But that is not enough (ac- 
tually it is impossible to disprove a 
theory). To be honest and successful 
in science, we Christians must have a 
positive interpretation of scientific 
facts. To achieve this end a Christian 
must be a non-evolutionist, taking the 
second choice. 

A positive, Christian, non-evolution- 
ary approach involves an acknowledg- 
ment of God, a knowledge which is 
acquired largely by revelation rather 
than by the empirical methods of 
science and philosophy. To achieve 
this “knowledge” I suggest two propo- 
sitions: 

1. The unseen (Hebrews 11:1) is 
knowable through revelation and by 
faith. Faith is necessary for such an 
approach. 

2. The created universe is under- 
standable through God’s general reve- 
lation in nature, and His revelation in 
human history. By seeking to answer 
the question “How did God bring it 
about?” we may, if He so wills, dis- 

“cover His laws in astronomy, physics, 

psychology, and sociology — laws 
which are not revealed in His special 
revelation, the Bible. For instance, 
Mendel’s laws of heredity are God’s 
laws as discovered by Mendel. We can 
best understand His general revela- 
tion in nature only through His spe- 
cial revelation, the Scriptures; other- 
wise we may easily slide into error. 

By direct approach and interpreta- 
tion of a scientific fact, and by means 
of a high level of time-taking scholar- 
ship, a Christian’s research will bear 
the weight of scientific criticism and 
evaluation. Scientists may not agree 
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with Christianity, but they will accept 
our conclusions when these conclu- 
sions are the result of genuine scien- 
tific research. 

To give an example of how a posi- 
tive Christian approach works I have 
chosen a scientific “fact” from the con- 
troversial field of prehistoric (not pre- 
Adamic) anthropology (the study of 
men in space and time). The Java 
man, technically known as Pithecan- 


thropus erectus is used by the evolu- . 


tionists as the first proof of human 
evolution. The Java man, however, 
elicits from a Christian anti-evolution- 
ist only this comment: “The data are 
insufficient to warrant any definite 
conclusions.” First we will describe 
the facts—the bones found—then the 
evolutionary interpretation, then a 
Christian interpretation, and then let 
you determine which interpretation is 
scientific. 

During the years 1891-1892, a 
Dutch army surgeon, Dr. Eugene Du- 
Bois, found under fifty feet of un- 
broken strata along the banks of the 
Solo river on the island of Java, the 
following bones which had turned to 
stone: a left femur, the long bone ex- 
tending from the hip to the knee; two 
teeth; and the upper part of a skull- 
cap. These were found in association 
with the fossilized bones of now ex- 
tinct animal forms. 

Now the 1890’s were the heyday of 
Darwinian evolution, and science was 
looking for a link between ape and hu- 
man forms. When DuBois found these 
bones he assumed that was the miss- 
ing link and named it the “walking 
ape-man” (Pithecanthropus erectus). 

The Java Man, as it is more popu- 
larly called, was thought to have lived 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 years ago be- 
cause it was found in the Trinil geo- 
logical level of the Middle Pleistocene. 








It was dated by applying European 
geological sequence periods, based 
upon evolutionary mechanics, to Java- 
nese geology. Recently, Anthropolo- 
gist Weidenreich of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York, gave the opinion that the geo- 
logical dating is unreliable owing to 
volcanic action and river floods which 
redistributed deposits over the island 
and made geological dating generally 
impossible. 

The skull-cap of the Java man has a 
moderate brow-ridge over the eyes. 
This is considered by the evolutionists 
as an ape-like feature because of the 
prominent ridge of the great apes. Al- 
though the rear area of the skull-cap 
may be damaged, the brain-space con- 
tent has been estimated as from 850 to 
1100 cubic centimeters, Though this 
comparatively small brain-space was 
formerly thought an indication of low 
intelligence, anthropologists no longer 
consider brain content as a criterion of 
either evolution or intelligence. The 
largest brain ever found had a cubic 
centimeter content of 2300 and be- 
longed to an imbecile. By studying the 
convolutions of the cerebrum, as im- 
pressed upon the inner surface of the 
skull-cap and obtained by taking a 
plaster-of-Paris cast impression, we 
note that these convolutions are the 
same as those in modern man, includ- 
ing the third inferior convolution 
(Broca), the location of the area for 
speech. The femur and the teeth are 
considered human. 

The evolutionists would have us be- 
lieve that this Java man was just com- 
ing out of an a-logical state of mental 
twilight. And being in a condition of 
permanent mental fog, this beetle- 
browed biped was without rational 
and moral understanding. He knew of 
no God save an omnipresent fear of 


nature: the sun, the moon, lightning, 
and fire; he knew of no family life 
save promiscuity. His stone tools could 
dispatch his neighbour just as quickly 
and just as easily as they might kill an 
animal. 

Obviously such a reconstruction was 
made by one who was biased by the 
theory of*evolution. How can this kind 
of reconstruction be either scientific 
or true? 

We Christians need not accept 
biased reconstructions, but we must 
not discard the facts with the interpre- 
tations, as some of us have previously 
done, for the bones are facts which can 
be interpreted ‘with scientific objectiv- 
ity. We submit the following inter- 
pretation as both scientific and Chris- 
tian. 

Because it is possible with any long- 
bone of the body to determine, within 
a few inches, the accurate height of 
any normal individual, this femur in- 
dicates a person about 5 feet, 7 inches 
tall, This is about average height for 
a male. 

The impression of the cerebrum on 
the plaster case demonstrated that the 
skull is human, with capabilities no 
different from your own—no different 
in kind from one whom you might 
meet on the main street of your town, 
and like you a descendant of Adam 
and Eve. 

Although it is impossible to inter- 
pret the Java man’s social structure 
and family life accurately, we know 
that there is no living group of primi- 
tives in the world which does not have 
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On the eve of the centenary celebration 
of the publication of Marz’s Manifesto, His 
next month presents an analysis and criti- 
cism of Marzism from the Christian point 
of view. You should not miss Keith Mc- 
Donald’s careful article on this much-dis- 
cussed subject. 





some form of marriage ceremony, 
even though this ceremony is not the 
same as our Western form. We believe 
that God instituted marriage and the 
family; all living groups have both— 


many with more complex social and . 


kinship relations than our own. Simi- 
larly the idea of a life after death and 
the existence of a supreme, moral Be- 
ing are believed in by many “savages.” 
This may well have been true of the 
Java man. 


The Java man’s brow ridges, a so- 
called ape-like trait, are found in 
modern living groups today as, for 
example, among the aboriginals of 
central Australia. (A number of an- 
thropologists consider these aborig- 
ines as descendants of the Java man.) 
Thus the prominent brow-ridges (su- 
praorbital) appear to represent only 
a human structural variety of no more 
importance than the color of one’s 
hair. 


Although in the theories of evo- 
lution, fossilization requires long 
periods of geological time, the non- 
evolutionist realizes that fossilization 
may take place in a fairly short time. 
Near Natchez, Mississippi, for exam- 
ple, a fossilized human pelvis was 


found and considered as at least 50,000 
years old by evolutionary geology. 
This great antiquity is no longer con- 
sidered valid because it has been dis- ¥ 
covered that the pelvis once belonged 
to an American Indian (homo sapiens) 
who lived in the area some time since 
the birth of Christ, Thus fossilization 
has occurred in a relatively short per- 
iod of time. 


In conclusion, we can say from the 
facts, the bones found, and according 
to a Christian positive interpretation, 
that the Java Man was a human being 
(homo sapiens) the same in kind as 
you and I. 


Won’t you further agree with me | 
that the Christian non-evolutionary — 
approach is scientific and objectively 
more nearly true than the present pop- 
ular interpretation so biased by the 
theory of evolution? 


By accepting the facts and interpret- 
ing from a positive Christian life and 
world view, we can better understand 
the position that science and scientific 
interpretations must assume in rela- 
tion to God, His revelation in the cre- 
ated universe and the Bible, and man’s 
destiny. 


COMING YOUR WAY 


f IS 1s GoING To expand! Word has just been received that the new, 

enlarged HIS will make its appearance with the January edition. 
There will be new campus features, notes about important new books, 
more complete campus news coverage, all in addition to the consistently 
high-caliber articles now appearing in HIS each month. Watch for the 
detailed announcement concerning these plans in the December HIS. 





ten thousand miles from Ftome 


By T. Norton Srerrett, Missionary Sec- 
retary, IVCF 


EN THOUSAND MILEs is a long way. 

And when it’s between you and 
home, it spells loneliness. It’s spelling 
that right now for a foreign student on 
your campus. He is a stranger in a 
foreign land. 


Think of yourself in China, stay- 
ing there for four years of university 
work. At first the newness, the adven- 
ture, the press of work would occupy 
you, but after a while nothing would 
take the place of home. 

This student with the different col- 
ored skin is lionized, exploited, and 
flattered. But only rarely does anyone 
really try to be his friend. 


Sometimes he seems unfriendly. But 


this is usually just because he feels 
strange. Not knowing our customs, he’s 


afraid he’ll make blunders, so he 
draws back behind a wall of reserve. 
Or he may have been treated as an in- 
ferior by some Americans in his home- 
land, so he will not make friendly ad- 
vances now, lest he be snubbed. 

In any case, lack of friendliness 
hides a deep desire for friendship. Al- 
though he will not make the first ad- 
vance, he will almost always respond 
to friendship, after a while if not at 
first. Try him and see. And don’ t give 
up after the first trial. 


Especially if he comes from the 
Orient, his is a country where hospi- 
tality receives high rating. An invita- 
tion to a home, even for one meal, is 
a special mark of friendliness or re- 
gard. It is not done carelessly. If you 
were in his country and he invited you 
to his home, it would be a real honor 
and would mark you as his friend. So 
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what his invitation would mean to 
you, your invitation means to him. 

Thanksgiving will soon be here. We 
all like to be at home, if we can get 
there. And don’t we feel sorry for our- 
selves if we can’t? But our foreign stu- 
dent friend may miss his special sea- 
sons not only this year, but also for 
four or more years in a row. 

Thanksgiving is a good time to have 
guests, though it is peculiarly a home 
festival, for it is a time when the fel- 
lowship of the American home is at its 
best. What better time to have a for- 
eign guest? 

Christmas, too, is not so far away. 
School closes down, activities cease, 
the students start off laden with bags, 
and the dorms settle down to empti- 
ness and echoes. It’s a bad time for 
loneliness if you’re the one to stay. 

Let’s use these holidays to make 
friends with these students from other 
lands. Plan to invite one or two to 
your home at Thanksgiving. If you 
live in the university town you can do 
the same during Christmas vacation. 
If you live away, why not a week-end 
invitation? Perhaps you would be 
more likely to get an acceptance if 
you invited two together. 

But some of you don’t have any 
home locally or near enough so that 
you can do this. But doubtless you 
know some Christian family (perhaps 
in the church you attend) that lives 
near the university. The lady of the 
house likes to entertain, of course, but 
doesn’t know your foreign student 
friend. So why not use a little brass 
and ask her to invite you and a friend 
for dinner? Then pick a foreign friend 
and go. 

Now, if your friend comes to your 
(own or borrowed) home, what then? 

1. Don’t preach. That is, if you 
want to make friends. There is a time 


to share our experience of Christ and 
tell what He means to us, But your 
guest may come expecting to hear a 
sermon and resist it, If he gets it, then 
you miss your opportunity for friend- 
ship. Of course, if he asks questions, 
answer them, But otherwise, let him 
relax, and you relax with him. 

2. Especially if he is new to the 
country, try to anticipate the difficul- 
ties he will have with our social cus- 
toms, and smooth the way with tactful 
and indirect help. For instance, on the 
way to the house (if you are escorting 
him) you can explain our custom of 
taking our leave of the hostess, and not 
staying to late, with an anecdote of 
someone—an American—who did the 
wrong thing. Or, you usually help 
with the dishes—but perhaps he could 
not easily join you, since this is not 
done in his country. So don’t embar- 
rass him by suggesting it, or by doing 
it while he is left alone in the living 
room. A word of explanation aside to 
the hostess may clear you of the 
charge of discourtesy. You can’t afford 
to relax on these things. 

3. What about asking the blessing? 
This is up to the host and hostess, and 
you may have nothing to do with it. 
But either they or you might bridge 
an awkward gap by prefacing it quite 
naturally, “It is our custom before we 
eat to bow our heads and thank God 
for the food.” 

4. Will there be gifts at the Chris- 
mas party? Do you give him one, and 
embarrass him because he isn’t pre- 
pared to reciprocate? It might be bet- 
ter to leave them till another time. 

Try to think of all the hurdles and 
jump them gracefully. Sincere friend- 
liness will be the biggest help. His 
friendship gained will repay you rich- 
ly and may be a means of great bless- 
ing to him. 
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By JosepH T. Bayiy, Associate General 
Secretary, IVCF 


AS FAR AS I KNoW, 1’m the only Chris- 
tian on the campus. I rather ex- 
pected to find an Inter-Varsity group 
here when I entered last fall. How can 
I get something started? ... 

I just heard about the work you're 
doing. It’s the first knowledge I’ve had 
of it. This is my junior year. Pretty 
late, but I'd like to know what to 
do.... 

Several of us here at the University 
are eager to obey the Lord as individ- 
uals, but none of us are too well quali- 
fied to do another job that lies ahead. 
That is, organizing an effective inter- 
denominational testimony to the Lord 
Jesus Christ....We would be very 
happy if you were able to help us. 
Hoping to hear from you.... 

These extracts are typical of scores 
of letters received by staff members 
each year. 

How can I get something started? 

Sometimes a staff member is able to 
help. And sometimes not. It often de- 
pends on what the “something” is that 
the student thinks he wants to get 
started, 

Usually it’s this way. The fellow or 
girl who writes in has a friend at Uni- 
versity of Michigan (or Toronto, Min- 
nesota, Cornell, Southern California). 
The friend describes the Christian 
group at his school in glowing terms: 


weekly meetings of anywhere from 
one to two hundred students; large 
meetings of an evangelistic nature 
that attract hundreds of students; a 
program of socials that provides a 
Christian center for social life on cam- 
pus. 

And that’s the “something” the let- 
ter writer wants to get started on his 
campus. 

The friend from Michigan hasn’t 
taken the time to go into the past his- 
tory of that currently active group. 
That’s not important to him; in fact, 
he may not know about it. 

But that past history is the impor- 
tant thing to the student who hopes to 
get “something” started in his own col- 
lege. The question he needs to ask ‘is 
this: What happened the first year at 
Michigan—and the second, and third? 
And is that “something” I want to 
start on my campus a Michigan ’47 or 
a witness to the Lord Jesus Christ? 

For you, the important year is Mich- 
igan °39—not ’47. 

If you’re willing to start with Mich- 
igan 39, the Inter-Varsity staff mem- 
ber can help you. If you’re not willing, 
he’ll try to help you—but with the 
knowledge that your “something” 
will probably flunk out at the end of a 
semester or a year, and you'll then 
blame him or Inter-Varsity for the 
failure on your campus. Or you'll con- 
fide to Christian friends that “Inter- 
Varsity sure found out what a hard 












































nut my college was to crack. Guess I’m 
studying at the grand-daddy of pagan, 
atheistic education.” 

Perhaps you'd be right in blaming 
the staff member. Maybe he never 
should have bothered helping you. 
Staff members sometimes feel that 
they should not spend valuable time 
helping anyone who is not prepared 
for actual sacrifice in establishing a 
witness for Jesus Christ on campus— 
sacrifice and, in some cases, criticism 
for cutting across the grain of the cam- 
pus religious status quo. 

The student who thinks that the job 
will be easy and that he has the 
“know-how” to build a pretty good 
group has not begun to grasp the mag- 
nitude of the task. 

There’s the sacrifice of time, for 
instance. One young woman was so 
impressed with the need of the univer- 
sity at which she was taking graduate 
work that she labored in season and 
out of season in starting a Christian 
group. According to her friends it 
meant an extra year of work for her 
Ph.D.—but last year (three years 
later) it wasn’t unusual for 70 students 
to gather for the weekly Bible study, 
and a number of students found Jesus 
Christ as Saviour. 

One fellow in an eastern university 
dropped out of crew because there just 
weren’t enough hours in the week to 
enable him to start a Christian group 
and row too. Another fellow, who be- 
came a Christian between his junior 
and senior years was so burdened with 
the need of his campus that he spent 
hours each day praying. Grades suf- 
fered somewhat, though not enough to 
prevent his receiving the Phi Beta 
Kappa key. But had it been his junior 
year, possibly he would never have 
received the key. 

““Have you counted the cost?” If es- 







tablishing a witness to Christ on your 
campus should cost you a year, a place 
on the varsity crew, a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, is it worth it? Or if it should cost 
some of the time you spend with that 
lovely Christian girl or in the social 
activities of the young people’s. group 
in your church? 

If you are answering “yes,” you 
should be prepared for sacrifice and 
discouragement, And you should also 
be prepared to see God work on your 
campus, 


And God will work as you pray. So , 


if you are the only evangelical Chris- 
tian as far as you know (always in- 
clude that phrase) on your campus, set 
aside at least fifteen minutes each day 
to pray very definitely for your school. 
This should be in addition to your 
daily quiet time. Pray that the dorm- 
mates to whom you’re witnessing may 
find Christ, that other Christians who 
may be on campus may be strength- 
ened, and that God will bring together 
a group of Christians for mutual 
strengthening and witness. 


If problems are raised in classrooms 


that make you wonder if what you be- 
lieve is true, pray about them, And 
take time to study the matters through 
in the Bible. Unresolved contradic- 
tions or paradoxes can sap one’s spir- 
itual strength. If you can’t arrive at 
the solution, write the problem down 
in a special notebook, and take advan- 
tage of the first opportunity to discuss 
the problem with a Christian capable 
of answering it.* Never relegate prob- 
lems to the back of your mind, think- 
ing that you can retain your faith 


* Also watch for next month’s an- 
nouncement of a new HIS column 
devoted to questions raised in. the 
classroom. Be sure to send in your 
problems. 
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despite all contradictions that assail 
it. This is especially important if you 
are standing alone on a campus. 

As soon as you meet another Chris- 
tian, suggest that he meet with you 
for a daily prayer meeting. If he thinks 
that this is carrying a good thing too 
far, settle for a three-prayer-meetings- 
a-week schedule, The other days con- 
tinue your solitary prayer time, but 
aim for a d.p.m. (daily prayer meet- 
ing) as soon as possible. 

You will face one of your earliest 
problems in finding a place to hold 
these prayer meetings. If either of you 
has a single room (assuming that you 
are both fellows or girls) the problem 
is solved. If you both have non-Chris- 
tian roommates, you’ll have to seek 
some other place. An empty classroom 
at an odd hour is a possibility in some 
schools, But you’ll have to pray about 
this and work out the best solution in 
your case. There will be a solution. 

Whether your prayer meeting in- 
cludes two people or twenty, always 
start and end on time. If you have de- 
cided that you will spend twenty min- 
utes each day praying together, don’t 
be tempted to go beyond twenty. In- 
stead, use each minute to full advan- 
tage. 

But where are these Christians for 
the d.p.m. to come from? There are 
two ways of adding Christians: by 
winning non-Christians to Christ; and 
by discovering other Christians and in- 
teresting them. Some few groups have 
been started by the former method, but 
most have been started by the latter. 
You should try to use both at the same 
time, 

If another student accepts Jesus 
Christ as the result of your witness, 
stick to him, Start to meet with him 
immediately for regular Bible study. 
Begin your d.p.m.’s with him, Believe 


that God has answered your prayer for 
Christian fellowship in the best way 
possible. 

Of course you are attending an 
evangelical local church regularly. 
Start this habit as soon as you enter 
college, for you need the spiritual food 
and the center for worship that a 
Christ-honoring church provides, The 
strongest Inter-Varsity group in North 
America is no substitute for the local 
church, 

At this church you may discover 
like-minded campus Christians. Then 
take an occasional Sunday to visit 
other churches and young people’s 
groups. Cultivate the habit of friendli- 
ness in church, making the acquain- 
tance of other young people who look 
as if they might be from your school. 

Sometimes the pastors of evangeli- 
cal churches near the campus will give 
you the names of young people who 
are at the university if you ask them. 
Or in the case of city commuting 
schools, the outstanding evangelical 
churches are likely to attract the stu- 
dents for whom you are searching. 

During the war, many servicemen 
found strong Christians by watching 
to see who bowed his head to thank 
God for the food before eating. You 
might try that, 

Sometimes the Inter-Varsity staff 
member for your area knows other 
Christians on your campus. So if you 
are standing alone or if you have a 
little group of Christians, write to 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
(64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1; or 
30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5) giving 
your name and address, your year, the 
name of your school, and as complete 
a picture of the situation as possible. 


You are under no obligation to 
Inter-Varsity through this letter or 
subsequent contacts with a staff mem- 


ber or the office. If the staff member 
should write later that he intends to 
visit you, this entails no expense on 
your part for his room or board while 
he is there. The staff member wants to 
get to know you and the others in your 
group, to help you with any problems 
—spiritual or organizational—that 
may have arisen, and to encourage you 
in the faith, 

The staff member does not travel 
around to get groups to affiliate as 
chapters. Indeed, when you approach 
him concerning affiliation with Inter- 
Varsity, he may tell you to wait 
awhile. 

The staff member will keep you in- 
formed of week-end conferences at 
schools in your area, longer confer- 
ences such as Campus in the Woods, 
and other meetings which you may 
wish to attend. Here you will have fel- 
lowship with Christian students from 
other campuses—a special need if you 
are standing alone. 

You will want to subscribe to Inter- 
Varsity’s monthly magazine His. En- 
courage the others in your little group 
to do likewise. Some who seem to be 
standing alone have been immensely 
encouraged to read of the activities of 
Inter-Varsity students around the 
world, of problems that students on 
other campuses have thought through, 
and of suggestions for Christian living 
on a college campus. 

Early in the history of your group 
you will face the problem of your re- 
lationship to the campus chaplain (or 
dean of religion) and to the existing 
religious organizations. Certain prin- 
ciples may be laid down for your guid- 
ance, although each campus situation 
is different. 

All Christians 


should recognize 
duly constituted authority. A man 
who has been appointed dean of reli- 
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gion has a certain authority over the 
religious life of the campus. Recognize 
this authority by letting him know 
about your group and its activities. In 
many cases his theology will differ 
from yours, but he will permit you to 
form a group despite the difference. He 
will, as a rule, recognize that a group 
of students has a right to meet regular- 
ly for prayer and Bible study if they 
so desire, 

Since the students in your group 
come from conservative (or evangeli- 
cal) churches, the religion director 
will not usually try to fit you into a 
theologically liberal mold. It is fairly 
obvious that the breach between 
conservative and liberal theology, 
churches, seminaries, and ministers 
existing within every Protestant de- 
nomination cannot be obviated on a 
college campus, even by the most cap- 
able dean of religion in the country. 

The suggestion may be made, in all 
sincerity, that the vital news of your 
testimony for Christ will count for far 
more if you get into a campus-wide 
liberal religious organization than if 
you start a small evangelical group. 
Experience has shown time and time 
again, however, that this is not the 
case. Do not be deflected from estab- 
lishing a positive witness into being 
merely the devotional arm of a theo- 
logically liberal Protestant group. 

Today there are two world-wide 
Protestant student movements: the 
World Student Christian Federation 
(of which the Student Christian 
Movement is the national movement 
in Canada and U.S.A.) and the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Evangelical 
Students (of which the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship is the national 
movement in Canada and U.S.A.). 
These roughly correspond to the lib- 
eral and conservative elements in 
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Protestant theology. This is simply 
mentioned here so that you may not 
think that the situation on your cam- 
pus is unique, On many campuses the 
Student Christian Movement and 
Inter-Varsity exist side-by-side, with 
harmonious relationships, Each plans 
and carries out its own program. 
Rather than being the occasion for 
divisiveness in the religious life of the 
school, the existence of two Protestant 
religious organizations has strength- 
ened the religious life. 

You should seek to build for perma- 
nence, not simply for the brief span of 
four years you will be at the univer- 
sity, This involves seeking recognition 
from the university when the group 
attains sufficient ‘size, For the sake of 
the gospel, rather than for personal 
reasons, you should pray for and seek 
full recognition on the same basis as 
other religious groups (i.e., Christian 
Science Club, Newman Club, Hillel 
Foundation, etc.). 

The foregoing paragraphs may 
seem somewhat out of place to some 
who are standing alone, but their rele- 
vance will be seen as soon as you have 
a small group and begin to consider 
your place on campus. 

To return to the matter of discover- 
ing other Christians on campus. Some 
students have successfully used small 
posters or notices written on black- 
boards to draw other Christians into 
their group. Wording might be as fol- 
lows: 


ALL STUDENTS INTERESTED IN 
BIBLE STUDY AND PRAYER 


(Recognizing Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord) 


MEET WEDNESDAY AT 4:30 P.M. 
GERARD HALL 248 


(Similar to Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship on other campuses) 


As many as eight students have 
shown up at a meeting thus adver- 
tised, when the one advertising the 
meeting thought he was the only evan- 
gelical Christian on campus. Of course, 
in some cases no one has shown up. 

Start a weekly Bible study as soon 
as possible after you discover another 
Christian. Your personal witness and 
this group Bible study may be the 
means of introducing non-Christians 
to the Lord. However, be careful that 
you do not invite too many non-Chris- 
tians in proportion to the number of 
Christians, as the Bible study should 
be primarily a means of deepening 
and strengthening the Christians, 
rather than a medium for evangelism. 

Be content with the small group the 
Lord gives you, Strive for depth rather 
than numbers. 

Go out to win an individual—a 
dorm-mate—to Christ, instead of try- 
ing to evangelize the campus. A con- 
sistent day-by-day witness by individ- 
uals in your group to other individuals 
will mean far more than a big evan- 
gelistic meeting. 

The healthy group will usually 
grow through spiritual procreation 
rather than by sudden accession. 

If you have a small group, then get 
down to business through prayer and 
Bible study and personal witnessing. 
Forget about “hitting the campus” 
with a big meeting and a famous 
Christian speaker. At this critical 
stage of the game don’t let any good 
thing supplant the best. 

If you seem to be standing alone on 
your campus, don’t be discouraged 
into inaction, Trust God in His time 
to reveal others with the same love for 
Christ and His work. And until He 
does, neglect neither your personal 
life of devotion to God or your efforts 
to win others to faith in Him, 





By Rosert N. Orrter, Jr., Assistant Min- 
ister, South Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, 
New York 


EMPTATION comes to every Chris- 
a tian. Some have a shallow, im- 
mature knowledge of grace; others a 
rich, varied knowledge and experi- 
ence. But all Christians have felt and 
still feel the Tempter’s power. We all 
know the magnificent freedom of see- 
ing a foe vanquished by Christ. And 
we all know what it is to crash to a 
fall. 


THE STRUGGLE WITH TEMPTATION ; 
Except for those who persistently 


yield, temptation is always a struggle. 
The clever, unscrupulous Oscar Wilde 
once protested, “I can resist anything 
but temptation.” For such a man temp- 
tation is no problem, but for honest 
men who do not scoff at sin, the battle 
is always there. As a Montana farmer 


recently said, “Opportunity knocks 
only once, but temptation bangs on 
the door for years.” We might as well 
make up our minds that temptation is 
with us, and it is with us till we die. 
It takes effort to be good, but the road 
to sin is an easy-going down-hill 
grade. 
But why this struggle? 


In the New Testament the verb “‘to- 


tempt” has two divergent meanings. 
In the good sense, temptation means to 
put to the test. In the evil sense, it 
means to solicit to sin. Thus the same 
word can mean something good or 
bad. 


Immediately it becomes clear that 
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God tempts or tries a man for a good 
purpose: to bring that man closer to 
Himself. It is just as clear that the 
forces of evil tempt a man for an evil 
purpose: to lure him away from God. 
Satan schemes to seduce Christians 
into sin, to break their fellowship with 
the Father. As C. S. Lewis’ devil says 
to his under-devil, “The only thing 
that matters is the extent to which you 
separate the man from the Enemy 
[God].”So you see that Satan is more 
interested in the effect of the sin than 
the sin itself; any sin, large or small, 
because it separates the Christian 
from his Lord serves the purpose of 
Satan. 

This of course means that circum- 
stances themselves are neutral, The 
same set of facts may be used for good 
or evil, for God or self, Notice this fact 
in regard to the power of sex. “Con- 
trast these two sets of words and the 
ideas behind them: parental care, 
chivalry, sacrifice, and art with lust, 
jealousy, and prostitution. By sex we 
become capable of the highest and fin- 
est of human achievements, and by sex 
we can sink to a level of life lower 
than that of the unreasoning animal 
world” (B. S. Green). The circum- 
stances themselves are neither good 
nor evil except as they are so used. The 
stuff of temptation becomes sin only 
when we respond in an evil fashion. 
The evil suggestion is not sin; it be- 
comes sin when the mind is thrown 
open and comfortable entry given. 

In all physical, mental, and moral 












development, conflict is necessary. An 
early Christian inscription reads, “A 
man is unproved if he be untempted.” 
Would a person who had never been 
tempted be virtuous? The struggle is 
God’s appointed way of making ma- 
ture Christians. “To him that over- 
cometh I will grant to sit with me in 
my throne.” There was a young boy 
who was watching a moth heaving 
and throbbing in a cocoon, and he was 
prompted to help the moth, He care- 
fully broke open the cocoon. The moth 
emerged, but it could not fly. The 
struggles were for a purpose: to enable 
it to gain strength to rise above the 
world on which it used to crawl. For 
the Christian, struggle with tempta- 
tion is necessary. Struggle is the road 
to maturity. 
OUR FOES IN TEMPTATION 

The part of wisdom is to know your 
foes. Unaware of the extent of the ene- 
mies’ lines, many drift unknowingly 
into enemy territory. Know your ene- 
mies and keep out of their sector! 

Often it is the present world scheme 
that takes us prisoner. “The world is 
too much with us,” said Wordsworth. 
St. Paul, who knew the allurements 
and blandishments of the world, re- 
ferred to it as “this present evil 
world.” The pull of the world will dif- 
fer with each individual. For some it 
will be the temptation to conform to 





























others it may be the temptation to pre- 
tend that they are something other 
than themselves, Still others may be 
| bothered by the world’s entering 
through the eye-gate. What book have 
you just laid down? What magazines 
do you greedily read? What pictures 
have your eyes and mind seen lately? 
I wonder if they helped to make you 
more pure. 

Another source of temptation is the 

















the crowd, to follow the herd. With 


flesh. In the New Testament that term 
stands-for fallen human nature. It is 
always the same; it contains no good 
thing in itself. Some of the evidences 
of it are temper, failure to control the 
human spirit; irritability, impatience 
on slight provocation; moodiness, 
yielding to temperamental weakness- 
es; jealousy, fear and revenge at the 
prospect of being replaced by a rival; 
pride, spirit of self-exultation; selfish- 
ness, ME first; anxiety, enjoying 
worry instead of work; criticism, 
feasting on the weaknesses of others, 
the uncontrolled tongue. 

No wonder that Paul urges, “Put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh.” Does this 
mean that no bodily pleasures are to 
be enjoyed? By no means. Every plea- 
sure, every instinct that is natural is 
good, but it is good only in God’s time. 
To quote C, S. Lewis’ devil again, ‘“‘All 
that we can do is to encourage the 
humans to take.the pleasures which 
God has produced, at times or in de- 
grees which He has forbidden.” God’s 
time is the right time. So don’t antici- 
pate or you will spoil everything. In 
the Song of Songs the wise man de- 
clares, “I adjure you, O daughters of 
Jerusalem, that ye stir not up nor 
awaken love until it please.” 

Satan is another source of tempta- 
tion. Now please don’t conjure up a 
medieval picture of a sly fellow in a 
red suit who boasts built-in horns and 
tail. The danger in speaking about 
Satan is that some will scorn the pos- 
sibility and others will become mor- 
bidly curious. There is an evil empire 
that daily seeks to thwart the good pur- 
pose of God. We should know for our 
safety and God’s good will that there 
is such an antagonist in the Christian 
life—a wily, subtle enemy who has 
uncanny knowledge of our circum- 


stances and our weaknesses, 

Having mentioned these foes in 
temptation, we now meet our greatest 
foe—self. None of these other foes will 
get even a good start unless they have 
a response within us. However exter- 
nal the inducements may appear to 
be, the root is always within, Tempta- 
tion doesn’t have a chance until we co- 
operate with it. And we can avoid 
neither the blunt fact that it is we who 
are responsible for our sin—nor the 
truth that most of this sin starts in the 
mind. “Sow a thought, reap an act. 
Sow an act, reap a habit. Sow a habit, 
reap a character, Sow a character, reap 
a destiny.” 


OUR VICTORY 

The wonder of temptation is that we 
have personal help from God. Christ is 
our victory. He has overcome all His 
foes and ours. Christ within is greater 
than the foes without. If God fights in 
us, who can resist us? We must rec- 
ognize that we cannot be successful 
alone, The life of triumph is impos- 
sible without Him who dwells within. 
Victory comes by saying “Yes” to 
Jesus Christ, We need Him and all His 
helps. 


If sin should surprise you and you 
receive a temporary setback, confess 
your sin without delay and try to lo- 
cate the cause of your easy fall. If you 
have fallen again into a sin once ve- 
hemently denounced, resist despair, 
seek His forgiveness, rise from your 
knees to walk in the Spirit. Remember 
that staying down is worse than fall- 
ing. If you would make your victory 
complete, remember these principles: 

Any sin suits Satan. The sin of adul- 
tery or the sin of delicacy are equally 
agreeable to him who seeks only to 
separate you from our Father, 

Decide once and for all on certain 
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things: I will not take a drink at all; 
I will wait until I am married; I will 
not cheat; I will never indulge in a 
questionable business deal. If, you de- 
cide these things once for all, the issue 
ic determined before the temptation 
appears. You also save the wear and 
tear of indecision. . 

You can’t flirt with sin without be- 
ing singed. Avoid unwholesome stim- 
uli. Never ask yourself, ‘Hmm, I won- 
der how close I can come?” Don’t toy 
with sin, 

The attack will not last forever. At 
times you may feel that there is no 
hope of relief except in yielding. God 
has promised strength to meet that 
temptation; it doesn’t last forever. 

Keep in the line of duty. Don’t look 
for trouble. If it comes your way, meet 
it with Géd’s help, Don’t sally forth 
into enemy territory to display your 
bright armor. You will return be- 
smirched and defiled, Rashness is the 
braggart’s pride, and it will receive 
pride’s reward in a fall. 

Keep your head in victory. It is only 
too possible to be tripped up by a tiny 
temptation while you are walking joy- 
ously away from a large temptation 
nobly met. Peter and Elijah knew well 
the giddiness of great victory and the 
sobering effect of quick-following de- 
feat. Constant vigilance is the price of 
freedom. Our Lord said, “Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.” 

These principles of victory will find 
daily exercise in our lives if we walk 
in the Spirit. The only guarantee for 
victory is obedience to the Lord who 
dwells within. He is our victory. 
“Thanks be unto God who leads me 
on from place to place in the train of 
his triumph to celebrate his victory 
over the enemies of Christ” (II Corin- 
thians 2:14, Coneybeare’s translation). 
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“By Nina T. Coz 


Cee was older than the aver- 
age freshman—and a veteran— 
when she came to college. Feeling her 
nearly five years in the WAC had 
been intellectually barren, she took 
her courses seriously and decided to 
attend few—if any—of the social 
events to which she was invited. 

So it was with hesitation that she 
decided to go to’a picnic held by the 
Christian Fellowship. She had seen a 
Christianity of sorts in her army days 
and it had not appealed to her par- 
ticularly to see people respectably 
muddling their way along to heaven. 

But that afternoon she found herself 
listening to a new message—one that 
spoke of the rugged and stern reality 
of being a Christian in a non-Christian 
world, of a power that makes human 
weakness irresistibly strong, of a Per- 
son who, having won the heart-whole 
allegiance of ordinary men and wo- 
men down through the ages, led them 
with a high hope and steadfast cour- 
age to final victory. 

Christine sensed a note of reality in 
all this. Here was no feeble once-a- 
week religion but something that in- 
fluenced and transformed the whole of 
life, This was virile Christian living, 
the kind that the Bible spoke of. But 
was it to be seen anywhere now? 
Could anybody really live on that 
plane? She decided to find out. So she 
would have to attend the meetings. 

The weekly open meetings came up 
to her expectations; and so did the 


- - AS OTHERS SEE US 


Bible study group to which she went 
occasionally, The speakers were evi- 
dently masters of their subjects and 
the students volunteered comments 
eagerly; they seemed enthusiastic and 
frequently spoke of the practical ap- 
plication of the Scripture passages 
they were studying. 

That’s where the rub came. The 
very first meeting there was a verse 
about being hospitable, and they had 
a good discussion of the ways and 
means of Christian hospitality. But 
afterward no one spoke to her. All the 
members gathered in little groups to 
have last-minute chats, and the three 
who were strangers left the best way 
they could—and the quickest. 

After that she noticed that that was 
their way. The Christians were always 
together in little cliques, They seemed 
to look upon themselves as a race apart. 
They certainly seemed better and hap- 
pier than the students who made no 
profession of religion, but they were 
not vitally concerned to share the 
Christianity they enjoyed. 

Christine got rather tired of over- 
hearing frothy religious sentiments 
expressed with a certain degree of 
smugness. She wanted to see Chris- 
tianity touching the ordinary things 
of life in the way that the speaker at 
that picnic had mentioned. 

For instance, there was Pat—the 
secretary of the Fellowship. Brimful 
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of fun and energy, she had been ap- 
pointed to this position on the com- 
mittee in her second year. With her 
friendly manner she got on well with 
the others, and it was often in response 
to an invitation from her that-students 
came to Fellowship functions. But 
Christine couldn’t help remembering 
one or two recent occasions when there 
had been a muddle over a speaker’s 
coming to address a meeting—simply 
because the business side of a secre- 
tary’s job had been neglected and 
some letters had not been written at 
the right time. It seemed in strange 
contrast to something they had talked 
over at the last study group—about 
“doing all things to the glory of God.” 
Did God not intend Christianity to af- 
fect the business side of life? 

Dorothy was someone else who gave 
Christine a great deal to think about. 
In the dorm she lived next door to a 
Chinese girl, but beyond bringing her 
down to the dining hall once or twice, 
she did little to help her loneliness. 
This in spite of the fact that she kept 
talking about going abroad as a mis- 
sionary after college. Hadn’t a Chris- 
tian more to offer in the way of friend- 
liness than that? Even Sally, who 
didn’t belong to the Fellowship and 
didn’t ever go to church, did more 
than Dorothy—far more, She always 
took two or three foreign students 
home for Christmas. And she gave her- 
self in companionship, not merely in 
goods and spare moments. 

Again, there was Sheila who had 
entered the same time as Christine and 
was taking the same course. She was 
one of the most enthusiastic members 
of the Fellowship, never missing a 
meeting or a study group. The brasses 
of her soul were well burnished. But 
she was almost flunking out of school. 
It wasn’t that she had no brains, but 


somehow she just didn’t get around to 
study. Doesn’t devotion to Christ have 
anything to do with work well done? 

There were others, too—Peter, who 
could never be depended on to keep a 
promise; Janet, who rode rough-shod 
over the timid ones in an argument; 
Sandy, whose fiery temper was known, 
and spoken of all over school. Christine 
wasn’t looking for paragons of virtue, 
but she did think that—if there was 
anything to what they said—they 
ought to stack up better than the other 
folks around, 

Four weeks ago a staff worker 
opened a letter which read: 


You remember our conversation fol- 
lowing the freshman picnic last fall and 
my decision to test out the reality of 
Christianity? For the last six months J 
have been watching people bere, and J 
must confess that J am not tremendously 
impressed. The apathy and indifference 
of the members seems to be robbing the 
Fellowship of its effectiveness and, al- 
though they may not realize it, Chris- 
tian conduct is the criterion by which 
we outsiders judge. 

I'm willing with all my heart to lis- 
ten to what real Christianity has to give 
and to ask of us. None of us wants a 
Christianity which does not make ser- 
ious demands on our lives, demands 
which refuse to be brushed aside. I'm 
not saying that the Fellowship members 
don't recognize these demands, But J do 
say that they are failing to take them 
seriously, and they appear to think 
someone who does so is a little queer. 
Jt's ‘‘not done” in our college to be as 
out and out as the Bible calls us to be, 
you know. J'm not looking for explo- 
sions—just consistency. 

So I'm sure you will understand why 
J am not going to join the Fellowship. 
J'm not a Christian yet, but when J do 
become one J'm going to bave a shot at 
being the genuine article. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHRISTINE 
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By F. Gorpon STocKIN 


W HAT’S THE USE of it?” or a varia- 
tion ‘““Where does it get you?” or 
‘Why are you doing that?”—is a ques- 
tion often asked one about his voca- 
tion, If the answer is that dollars and 
cents are the “use of it,” and that those 
who subscribe to the same will have 
similar rewards, or if the label of 
“scientific progress” can somewhere 
be affixed, then the questioner is usual- 
ly satisfied. 


But if the one so questioned is a 
teacher or writer concerned with dis- 
seminating the cultural history of 
France, the poetry of English Roman- 
ticism, the glory of Greek drama, the 
appreciation of art and music, or the 
leading schools of philosophic thought, 
the best of answers will not find ears 
so readily satisfied. 

Although few will deny that formal 
education, especially that which is 
prefaced by the term liberal, is pur- 
sued to give a broad comprehension of 
life, the theory that all learning 





should be simultaneously transformed 
into scientific and financial values has 
engulfed the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans including, I fear, American 
Christians. The inevitable result is our . 
era of scientific emphasis which gives, 
comparatively speaking, little consid- 
eration to the soul of man. What is 
needed is for some to step into the gap 
to give intelligent direction to this age 
of science lest physical force dominate 
moral force and righteousness yield to 
expediency as the regimen of life. 

A liberal education should imply 
the capacity for intellectual sympathy 
—the ability to enter into another 
man’s thought and appreciate his 
point of view, whether one agrees 
with it or not. One good way to gain 
intellectual sympathy is.to study, at 
least in broad outline, what has pre- 
ceded our culture. How have people 
thought and reacted before? How did 
they feel about happenings similar to 
ours? What did they enjoy and wor- 
ship? There are few who will main- 
tain that any question can be entirely 
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understood apart from this historical 
background. 

Modern western civilization stems 
from Greece and Rome. True, these 
civilizations inherited what had gone 
before, but their inheritance they re- 
cast and modified and made their own. 
The Roman culture of the days of the 
Caesars embraced the then known 
world, but in time it succumbed, first 
to itself, and then to the barbarians 
without. 

Following this apparent catastrophe 
learning and culture all but disap- 
peared for nearly a thousand years, 
ultimately to reappear in the revival 
of learning. This renaissance of the 
learning of Greece and Rome, in very 
large part traceable to the power of 
the Christian church, augmented by a 
simultaneous interest in the Bible, 
laid the foundations for the culture of 
America and Western Europe of today. 

Is it necessaty to comment that each 
of us is inescapably a part of society 
and should be concerned with his in- 
heritance received as well as with that 
which he will bequeath? 

Now for the question: how does all 
this culture relate specifically to the 
life of a Christian? The art gallery, the 
concert, the historical museum, the 
truly great literature of the world, and 
in fact all that represents the creative 
mind of man, to say nothing of God’s 
handiwork, can be experienced or 
evaluated with perspective that en- 
riches. Such development of one’s 
sense of appreciation and understand- 
ing is immensely pleasurable and God 
“giveth us richly all things to enjoy” 
(I Timothy 6:17). Furthermore, it 
helps one to understand himself in 
new situations because it shows him 
how others have reacted to similar 
ones. And it should help him to help 
others. It should relieve his conversa- 
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tion of the prosaic platitudes and en- 
able him to mingle with ease and 
assurance with people of culture, and 
yet not be ill at ease with the less for- 
tunate. If liberal education makes 
such claims for people in general, 
should the standard for a Christian be 
lower? 


All too frequently the Christian is 
in error comparable to that of the dev- 
otee of a secular pursuit. He may have 
unusual gifts in Bible truth and be a 
fervent intercessor in prayer, yet 
through a deficiency in an apprecia- 
tive grasp of things cultural or even 
scientific fail to reach some of the very 
ones he is seeking to win to our Sav- 
iour, For the non-believer of culture 
will hardly respect the religious con- 
victions of one whose intellectual and 
cultural levels he lightly esteems, St. 
Paul endeavored to become “all things 
to all men” in order that he might “by 
all means save some.” As the great 
missionary to the Gentiles, Paul’s 
early training had equipped him to 
face intelligently people in all walks 
of life. 


“Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsvever 
things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” And the things 
of culture are included in these things. 


Does not the cultivated Christian, 
therefore, have a supreme advantage? 
He has not only a more adequate vision 
for evaluation of the physical, intel- 
lectual, and aesthetic in life, but also, 
as it were, vision-plus whereby he can 
relate them to the fundamental Chris- 
tian concepts and so glorify his Lord 
the more. 





DO CHRIST AND THE 


PSYCHIATRISTS 


AGREE? 


That thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving health among all nations. 


By Berry Dixon LEAKE 


OWEVER repelling to modern minds 

may be the doctrine that man, 
though not incapable of doing good 
things, consistently fails to realize the 
self-fulfillment and utopian achieve- 
ments of which he dreams, we must 
certainly admit that all is not well 
with us. 


Mental disease is now the nation’s 
number one health problem, affecting 
more people than all other illnesses 
combined. These people occupy more 
than half of the hospital beds in the 
United States. Even before the war, 
more persons entered our mental hos- 
pitals each year than enrolled in our 
colleges and universities. Between 
1940 and 1945, mental and personality 
disorders caused the rejection of 
789,600 candidates for the armed ser- 
vices, as well as the hospitalization of 
one million soldiers after induction; 
and for every patient hospitalized, sev- 
eral came to outpatient clinics and 
mental hygiene consultation centers. 
During this same period, neuropsy- 
chiatric disabilities were responsible 
for the discharge of more than 380,000 
Army and 76,000 Navy personnel. 
These figures include comparatively 
few of the old “shell shock” cases, 
which occurred less frequently and 
were treated far more rapidly and suc- 
cessfully in this than in the last war. 
They do not include numerous cases 





Psalm 67:2 


discharged because of physical ill- 
nesses—such as ulcers, asthma, or 
many forms of heart disease—in 
which such emotional factors as a feel- 
ing of resentment, an unconscious de- 
sire to be loved and cared for, and fear 
or anxiety are prominent. 

To treat some eight million mental- 
ly ill patients, there are about four 
thousand practicing psychiatrists, 
competent and otherwise, in the entire 
country, This serious shortage is not 
likely to be quickly alleviated: though 
training is obtainable elsewhere, still 
only one medical school in the United 
States provides its students with a full 
course in psychiatry. Last summer the 
government moved to face the crisis by 
passing the new National Mental 
Health Act, authorizing a seven and a 
half million dollar National Institute 
of Mental Health, But adequate treat- 
ment for the thousands in need of psy- 
chiatric attention is still a long way 
off, 

Almost as deserving of sympathy as 
these unfortunate patients is their ill- 
understood, ill-appreciated doctor, His 
dilemma, particularly if he is not a 
Christian, beggars description. In the 
first place, he is besieged by more pa- 
tients than any therapist can handle. 
Then, of those he accepts, nine out of 
ten will expect the impossible: a vir- 





Portions of this article previously appeared 
in The Bible Today, 340 W. 55th Street, 
New York City. 
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from a psychosis to the effects of years 
of malnutrition, alcoholism, misused 
emotional energies, and so on. If he 
does not oblige by rapidly dismissing 
them, with I.Q.’s raised at least five 
per cent, with all personal and inter- 
personal problems completely solved, 
as bigger and better automobile sales- 
men, or whatever, than before, the 
doctor is obviously a charlatan and a 
robber. The psychiatrist grows weary, 
too, of being constantly thwarted in 
his care of seriously ill patients by the 
lack of adequate facilities for hospital- 
ization and treatment; one of our 
proudest Southern cities, fer example, 
still marches its mentally ill off to 
jail. And, perhaps, he is troubled by 
an increasing skepticism of his own in 
regard to the number of the sick who 
really want to get well—the possibil- 
ity of ever effectively drawing the line 
between treatment and pampering, 
and even what he is treating, and how, 
and why. 

Perhaps the only other person who 
deals with approximately the same 
human material as the psychiatrist is 
the Christian minister. For many cen- 
turies, the care of the souls and minds 
of men has been one of his important 
jobs. He has a message not only of 
spiritual life in Heaven but also of 
abundant living in the here and now. 
He is to take to the world the promise 
of forgiveness for sin. And that unpop- 
ular term sim includes all the guilt, 
fear, hostility, and self-love which the 
psychiatrist sees as well as specific vio- 
lations of God’s law. The minister is 
to show to men with warped, miser- 
able lives the wisdom, power, and 
abiding peace of the One who gives 
men not the “spirit of fear” but that 
of “power and of love and of a sound 
mind.” But in dealing with neurotic 
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tually immediate cure of anything 


individuals, the minister can do no 
better and often far worse than the 
psychiatrist if he forgets for one mo- 
ment that he is nothing more than a 
servant, if he fails to lead those who 
come to him for help to the Great Phy- 
sician, who is also the Great Psychia- 
trist. Similarities and differences be- 
tween His treatment of mental-emo- 
tional problems and those of today’s 
psychiatrist are striking. 


BARING UNCONSCIOUS ILLS 

One of the main functions of the 
psychiatrist is to discover the inner 
conflicts and repressions of his patient. 
Of these the patient is almost always 
unaware. Once he has been shown 
these difficulties he must be taught to 
direct his energies outward rather 
than inward, The discovery that an- 
alysis has an invaluable educational 
function is one of Freud’s outstanding 
achievements. 

But the trouble is that the patient is 
and always will be blind to some of 
his complexes. There are things in 
every man which he either cannot or 
will not see. Even an analyst does not 
see anyone truly—even himself. In 
this connection Stekel writes: 

It appears that it is impossible 
even for the most gifted person to 
know himself unreservedly. For he 
employs his genius to destroy the 
germinating knowledge. Or. he 
makes use of a mechanism which 
I have designated as a “secondary 
repression.” He discovers the com- 
plexes, manifests real joy in their 
discovery, and then proudly be- 
lieves he has mastered them, as if 
recognition were mastery.” 

“The heart is deceitful above all 
things,” writes Jeremiah, “and desper- 
ately wicked: who can know it?”® And 
David expresses a similar thought in 
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the twelfth verse of the nineteenth 
Psalm: “Who can understand his er- 
rors? cleanse thou me from secret 
faults.” Again: “Search me, O God, 
and know my heart: try me, and know 
my thoughts: And see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting.””* 

The Biblical answer to this diffi- 
culty is that discerning the thoughts 
and intents of the heart is the work of 
God, the Word of God and the Spirit 
of God. “...Thus saith the Lord...T 
know the things that come into your 
mind, every one of them.”® “... the 
Lord searcheth all hearts, and under- 
standeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts. .. .”’® “.-.. the ways of man 
are before the eyes of the Lord, and 
he pondereth all his goings.’ 

The Christian knows that the Spirit 
of Truth can reveal truths to him and, 
in addition, he has the promise: “Com- 
mit thy works unto the Lord, and thy 
thoughts shall be established.”’* Thus, 
if a man submits himself humbly and 
reverently to the Word of God as 
spoken to us in His Son and through 
the Holy Spirit, realizing that “all 
things are naked and opened unto the 
eyes of him with whom we have to 
do,”® he is apt to know God’s “saving 
health” in his own life. 


LIFTING THE BURDEN 

Another function of the psychiatrist 
is to lift the burden of guilt from the 
patient, the burden of “that perilous 
stuff which weighs upon the heart.” 
This is the next step after he has re- 
stored to the patient’s consciousness 
the hatreds, fears, and guilts which 
have been ever present but repressed. 
Men fall sick from this sense of guilt. 
“The way of him that is laden with 
guilt is exceding crooked.”?° 

How this lifting of the burden is at- 


tempted depends upon the psychia- 
trist’s ideas about the church, society, 
and morals. A psychiatrist who be- 
lieves that all morality is based on the 
mores of the particular civilization 
may encourage his patient to deny the 
very existence of sin. But if he ignores 
the conscience he may only bury the 
sense of sin where it will revive to 
make his patient more miserable than 
before. If the therapist himself is dis- 
eased, he can with ease wreck the pa- 
tient upon the shoals of his own char- 
acter. Perhaps the best the non-Chris- 
tian psychiatrist can do is, as Stekel 
says, attempt to translate the indi- 
vidual sense of guilt into a universal 
sense. 

But the Christian therapist points 
the sufferer to the Great Physician, 
“holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners, and made higher than 
the heavens.”!! “Who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree, that we, being dead to sins, should 
live unto righteousness.”?? His sacri- 
fice on Calvary “once for all” forgave 
the sins of those who turn to Him. 
Only through Him can man approach 
“the Judge of all the earth” with bold- 
ness and in full assurance of faith, 
having their hearts “sprinkled from 
an evil conscience.’’!% 


For as the heaven is high above 
the earth, so great is his mercy to- 
ward them that fear him. 

‘As far as the east is from the west, 
so far hath he removed our trans- 
gressions from us. 

Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him. 

For he knoweth our frame; he re- 
membereth that we are dust.\* 


ATTAINING A WORLD VIEW 
A third function of the psychiatrist 

































































is to guide his patient in attaining 
some sort of rationale of life. Here 
some psychiatrists will object that the 
supplying of any such rationale, or the 
creation of a psychiatric or psycho- 
analytic metaphysics, is decidedly not 
in their province. In the opinion of 
Sigmund Freud: 

Psycho-analysis is not...in a 
position to create a Weltanschau- 
ung [world outlook] of its own, It 
has no need to do so, for it is a 
branch of science, and can sub- 
scribe to the scientific Weltanschau- 
ung. The latter, however, hardly 
merits such a high-sounding name, 
for it does not take everything into 
its scope; it is incomplete and it 
makes no claim to being compre- 
hensive or to constituting a system. 
Scientific thought is still in its in- 
fancy; there are very many of the 
great problems with which it has 
yet been unable to cope. A Weltan- 
schauung based upon science has, 
apart from the emphasis it lays 
upon the real world, essentially 
negative characteristics, such .as 
that it limits itself to truth and re- 
jects illusions. Those of our fellow- 
men who are dissatisfied with this 
state of things and who desire 
something more for their momen- 
tary peace of mind may look for it 
where they can find it. We shall 
not blame them for doing so; but 
we cannot help them and cannot 
change our own way of thinking on 
their account.*® 
And there’s the rub, for the psychia- 

trist who cannot read the meaning of 
his own existence has little to offer. 
It is an illuminating experience 


to study the methods of the medical * 


psycho-therapists. With real skill 
(the result of their researches in 
the ground floor and the basement 
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of life) they track the elusive symp- 
tom to its remotest lair, and, sub- 
ject to the above limitations, they 
label it, and prescribe, But there it 
ends, and “‘finis non coronat opus,” 
for their constructive power is sim- 
ply non-existent; they dig, but can- 
not build; they destroy, but cannot 
fulfil. Ask of them what is to cement 
the pieces they have readjusted, 
and fill the gaps of the dear illu- 
sions they have abolished, and they 
will offer a little mild philanthro- 
py, or an open air life, splinted with 
Art, and bandaged with Litera- 
ture.1® 


Sometimes all the psychiatrist can ' 


hope to do is send his patient forth 
with an increased faith in mankind, 
because a doctor was willing to listen 
to him during that unhappy time. The 
patient is badly in need of love and 
typically, does everything possible to 
force the doctor to love him. But, as 
Dr, Menninger says, 

No human being is great enough, 
constant enough, omnipotent or 
ubiquitous enough to supply all the 
love that such individuals need and 
it is for this reason that religion in 
its positive faith-and-love aspects 
furnishes such people an incalcu- 
lable, immeasurable therapeutic 
benefit. It is doubtless true. that reli- 
gion has been the world’s psychia- 
trist throughout the centuries." 
Actually, one of the main draw- 

backs with psychiatrists is that they 
are human. “None of them can by any 
means redeem his brother, nor give to 
God a ransom for him: (For the re- 
demption of their soul is precious, and 
it ceaseth for ever).”!® If the therapist 
has no personal knowledge of Christ, 
and thus is not working as an instru- 
ment in the hand of Him who can 
redeem and who is more than able to 
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guide in the healing of the minds He 
made, so much the worse. For he has, 
though in different degree, perhaps, 
the same needs and weaknesses of his 
patient. How can he, apart from the 
God who is Love, really love not only 
his patient but also everyone else? 
Even while realizing with Stekel that 
“the whole progress of the human race 
rests on the capacity to love,”?® how 
is he going to enlarge a sick person’s 
capacity to love? Where will either he 
or his patient, both captives of hate, 
find the power to do what they may 
recognize is desirable and even neces- 
sary? Freud himself, in his reaction to 
Christ’s commandment, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” is a 
clear-cut case in point: 

We will adopt a naive attitude 
towards [the commandment ], as if 
we were meeting it for the first 
time. Thereupon we find ourselves 
unable to suppress a feeling of 


astonishment, as at something un- 
natural, Why should we do this? 
What good is it to us? Above all, 
how can we do such a thing? How 
could it possibly be done? .. . If the 
high-sounding ordinance had run, 
‘Love thy neighbour as thy neigh- 
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bour loves thee, I should not take 
objection to it. And there is a sec- 
ond commandment that seems to 
me even more incomprehensible, 
and arouses still stronger opposi- 
tion in me. It is ‘Love thine ene- 
mies.’ When I think it over, how- 
ever, I am wrong in treating.it as 
a greater imposition. It is at bot- 
tom the same thing... .?° 
Then, the psychiatrist, being him- 
self subject to all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, must travel the way of all 
flesh, “But this Man, because he con- 
tinueth ever, hath an unchangeable 
priesthood. Wherefore he is able also 
to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.”’?} 


Seeing then that we have a great 
high priest, that is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us 
hold fast our profession. 

For we have not an high priest 
which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities; but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin. 

Let us therefore come boldly unto 

Continued on page 36 
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Something New in Bible Study 


Take that specialty of yours—whatever it is—and apply it to your reading of the Bible. 
The interesting sidelights it throws on your own Bible study will amaze you. 


By Arvine Harris 


ATELY I’ve come to realize that 
almost anything we know can 
help us understand the Bible better. I 
suppose that is not a surprising conclu- 
sion as the Bible is the work of the 
Author of all wisdom; and those sub- 
jects for which we have talent and ed- 
ucation are touched on as well as 
those we know nothing about. But 
somehow I had failed to apply what I 
knew to the Bible; I guess I was keep- 
ing the little compartments in my 
mind well separated: course work in 
one section, Bible in another. 


My major was English, and I found 
that what I had learned—even about 
diagraraming sentences—stood me in 
good stead in Bible study. My discov- 
ery started this way: I was suddenly 
called upon to teach several lessons in 
the Book of Romans when I had no 
helps available except my reference 
Bible. I started reading but soon be- 





came so lost in the involved sentences 
that I realized I was missing the main 
thread of what the Apostle had to say. 
So I started over. The first few words 
went all right. Paul. was the subject 
and then there were several things 
about him. I pulled a blank sheet of 
paper toward me and started diagram- 
ming the sentence. In a few minutes 
it became very clear: the things Paul 
claimed for himself and the standing 
in grace he attributed to those he was 
addressing. I continued with the sen- 
tences, and before I knew it I had 
enough ideas to teach a dozen hours, 


Since then I have found this simple 
diagramming procedure a great help 
in getting at the core of meaning. An 
English major has many other ways of 
applying her learning, of course—as 
she takes up the Bible she is handling 
the best literature of all time; the 
depth of its philosophy and the beauty 
of its expression are not lost on one 
trained to look for such things, 
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But the same new thrill in Bible 
study is awaiting you, whatever your 
major, : 


Is your major history? The Bible is 


.the primary source of great sections 


of known history and there are still 
great fields for research in Bible rec- 
ords. Some of the theories most de- 
structive of faith come from the his- 
torians; on the other hand, some of the 
discoveries most stabilizing to faith 
are produced by the historians. Your 
historical knowledge applied to Bible 
study can help your own understand- 
ing and strengthen the faith of some 
in your group. It may even interest 
others who have never wondered if the 
Bible is historically accurate. 

Or is your field economics? If so, 
you have probably already noticed 
the economic laws that God laid down 
for the Israelites. You will want to 
become a specialist in those passages 
which deal with financing. They may 
interest the one who sits next you in 
ec. class, too. 

The budding architect will want to 
study the dimensions of the ark or 
build a model of the tabernacle. He 
will be fascinated at the minute direc- 
tions for the construction. 

Even more interesting is a study of 
the Solomonic temple described in 
First Kings and Second Chronicles. 
Careful research will be necessary to 
uncover and correct a few discrepan- 
cies that occur in the dimensions given 
(due to confusion in translating the 
Hebrew alphabetical numerals), but 
the results of such a study to an archi- 
tect would make it worth-while—even 
to the constructing of a scale-model. 

A designer whose speciality is ma- 
rine architecture will find the descrip- 
tion of the ark built by Noah a profit- 
able activity. As for seaworthiness, 
cargo capacity, and speed, the ark is 
still a model for shipbuilders. Except 
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in modern practice where cargo space 
is sometimes sacrificed for speed, the 
construction of vessels still follows 
basically the proportions of the ark. 

If your field is mathematics you 

might figure out what is the mathe- 
matical possibility of the fulfilling of 
the prophecies—if they were left to 
chance. And you should be prepared 
when someone asks you if there is any 
significance to the study of Bible nu- 
merics, After all, that’s your field. 
_ Of course, if your major is philoso- 
phy you can hardly avoid comparing 
the best thoughts of men to those of 
divine inspiration. 

The music major will delight in the 
kinds of music used in the Israelites’ 
worship of Jehovah and will be care- 
ful to heed the instructions for heart- 
felt singing. He will be glad for the 
place given to singing by Christ Him- 
self and in the instructions of St. Paul. 

Research into the use and develop- 
ment of musical instruments in the 
Bible— beginning with Jubal in Gene- 
sis 4, who “was the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ”—is an- 
other possibility for the music major. 
The design of some of the Psalms for 
antiphonal singing is another musical 
sidelight. 

Do you want to be a scientist? 
Nothing is more needed among col- 
lege students than a clear understand- 
ing of the trustworthiness of the Bible 
where it touches on science. Surely a 
biological scientist should have at his 
fingertips the answer to those who ask 
him about the evolutionary theory, 
and the geologist will want to study 
the Biblical indications of the various 
ages. The astronomer will be interest- 
ed in Job’s references to the heavens. 

Indeed, the entire Book of Job is rich 
in its reference to many kinds of na- 
tural science, The meteorologist, the 
zoologist, the ornithologist, and the 
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ichthyologist, as well as the astrono- 
mer will find rich fields for’ study in 
this book which is considered to be the 
earliest written. If you are a scientist, 
your faith will be strengthened as you 
test the accuracy of the facts in your 
particular field. 


A specialist in the complex art: of 
human relationships will take delight 
in the wise sayings of Solomon found 
in Proverbs. The rules he wrote down 
out of his experience for success in hu- 
man relationships are source material 
for modern books on influencing 
people, and make a fascinating study 
im parallels. 

A pre-med will find the rules of 
sanitation given for the Israelites a 
fascinating study. He may well find a 
strengthening of his own faith in the 
corroboration of modern medicine for 
the injunctions about segregation of 
lepers, abstaining from flesh of ani- 
mals dying from natural causes, etc. 


If your particular literary bent takes 
you into the field of biography, the 
faithfulness of the Biblical writers in 
portraying the vices as well as the vir- 
tues of their characters will please 
you, when you compare it with other 
early biography. The oldest attempts 
we have on record—most of them later 
than much of the Old Testament—are 
either exaggeratedly commendatory or 
condemnatory. No attempt was made 
to give the true facts of the subject’s 
life, The contrast of these with Biblical 
biography is an eye-opener. 

The law student could hardly find a 
better example of the forcefulness of 
sheer logic in following a line of argu- 
ment than Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. In fact, this book is required 
reading in one law school...a fact 
aspiring lawyers would do well to 
note. 


If your field seems not particularly 
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applicable to this method of Bible 
study, perhaps you can take a related 
field, or apply one course you have had 
or are having. The field of archaeology 
is a particularly fascinating one. Or 
geography. Or psychology. 

You will find Bible study stimulated 
if you make careful notes of your find- 
ings, My technique of recording what 
I learn I adapted from the method an 
English professor required of us in 
class work—interleaving. There are 
Bibles made with blank pages for 
notes, but I like using onion skin 
paper. By typing my notes and past- 
ing them in with a narrow strip along 
one side, I can record a great deal of 
information in very little bulk. 

A friend of mine prepares talks 
when he studies. It isn’t often that he 
is called on to speak, but taking care 
to get his findings down completely 
and in a form which might be pre- 
sented helps him to think through on 
the matter and to get all the data pos- 
sible. 

The more I explore the possibilities 
of relating my field to the Bible the 
more I realize that my “new” method 
of Bible study is not a new one at all. 
I know that, because of the books’I 
find almost every week in the Bible 
from the literary point of view. After 
you have made your own study, you 
will want to see what others of like 
interest have found. 

So take your major in hand when 
you open the Bible next, apply the 
things you already know, and ask the 
Lord to help you see other things. 
Then after you have enjoyed the in- 
creased blessing from an increased 
knowledge of His Word, ask Him to 
make your “specialty” a blessing to 
the Christians you know and a means 
of interesting those who do not care 
about the Bible. 
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By ConniIz CALENBERG 


HE WOMAN across from me was 

beautifully dressed and exquisite- 
ly groomed. Her expensive appear- 
ance was symbolic of the age in which 
we live, chic and haughty. 

I can’t give her a tract (I argued 
inwardly). 

“I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me!” 

But suppose she rejects it? 

“Preach the word; be instant in sea- 
son, out of season.” 

She won’t like it. I know she won’t. 

“But as we were allowed of God to 
be put in trust with the gospel, even 
so we speak; not as pleasing men, but 
God, which trieth our hearts.” 

But I’m not called to the ministry 
of tracts. 

“Whosoever therefore shall confess 
me before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father which is in heaven.” 

Taking a deep breath, I pulled out 
a Gospel of John and smiled, “May I 
give you this little booklet to read?” 


AND YE SHALL 
BE WITNESSES 


The woman accepted it and began 
perusing it quickly, When she put it 
down to pay her check she gave me a 
direct look, ‘““This is what I need, just 
what I have been looking for. Thank 
you so much!” 

Many people are tired of sin and 
chaos and are frightened by the om- 
inous clouds of the future—yet we 
Christians are too proud or too back- 
ward or too selfish or too sinful to be 
missionaries to our own hometowns or 
campuses. There are bus drivers and 
train conductors—elevator operators 
and drugstore clerks—waitresses and 
business associates—school friends and 
neighbors that you and I will see to- 
day who have never heard the simple 
gospel story. Why don’t we tell them? 
Why don’t we hand them a tract? 

Glibly. we quote those verses, “I can 
do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me,” and “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ,” and 
perhaps that very day we let a dozen 
opportunities slip! 

When such arguments as being 
thought “queer” or being disliked of 
men were presented to Christ, He re- 
plied, “Blessed are ye, when men shall 
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hate you, and when they shall separ- 
ate you from their company, and shall 
reproach you, and cast out your name 
as evil, for the Son of man’s sake. Re- 
joice ye in that day, and leap for joy: 
for, behold, your reward is great in 
heaven...” (Luke 6:22). 

Perhaps we should sing, “I'll go 
where you want me to go, dear Lord, 
I'll say what you want me to say—” 















































CALLING ALL TRACT WRITERS 


UT I CAN’T find a tract that’s suitable 

for the people I know. There are tracts 

for the elevator boy and the waitress, but 
I can’t find one for my fellow students.” ~ 
If this is your answer to the question of 


tracts, how about doing something construc- } 


tive about it? 


HIS is happy to announce a contest, 
sponsored in co-operation with Good News 
Publishers of Chicago, for tracts suitable 
for university and college students. 

A first prize of $15, a second prize of 
$10, and two $5 prizes will be awarded to 
the authors of the four best manuscripts 
submitted. Winning tracts are to be printed 
by Good News Publishers. 

Budding authors should read with care 
the following rules: 

1. All manuscripts must be in the HIS 
office, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, by 
March 1, 1948. 

2 Manuscripts must not exceed 600 
words in length. 

3. Tracts must appeal to unsaved stu- 
dents in colleges and universities. 

4. The decisions of the judges are final. 


Judges of the contest will include Mr. 
Clyde Dennis, President of Good News 
Publishers, Mr. Eugene A. Scheele, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Tract Club of Amer- 
ica, and Dr. Virginia Lowell, Editor of HIS. 

Winning tracts will be available for use 
by IVCF students and others. 





with the thought of our own neighbor- 
hood in mind, rather than a vague 
dream of some far-off mission field! 
The verse which says, “the fields are 
white unto harvest” speaks of your 
own hometown, college campus, dgr- 
mitory, and business office as well as 
far-off Africa or India. These fields are 
white, too; and these fields are in need 
of laborers. 

Underneath the hard, brittle, so- 
phisticated exterior of the person we 
hesitate to witness to, is very often a 
yearning, needy, seeking heart. Do we 
allow such exteriors as clothing and 
appearance to become so much a bar- 
rier that we ignore the soul for which 
Christ died—because of the sheen and 
veneer of the house in which it lives? 

Recently I had occasion to hear two 
men discussing a national organiza- 
tion for the prevention of drunkénness. 
They thrilled at its results and testi- 
fied to its merit openly. 

One man had been a dentist and told 
of having lost two practices before this 
organization had rescued him. Their 
faces were alive as they talked, and 
they were most certainly not ashamed 
of the organiaztion which had helped 
them. 

I could not help but think of Chris- 
tianity. Would that we, as Christians, 
were as eager to tell of the grace and 
the mercy of our Saviour. Would that 
we were as “sold” on the power that 
had rescued us! They praised a mere 
brake on the downward skid, while 
we have the source of a new life—and 
the promise of eternal salvation! 

Is not our momentary embarrass- 
ment worth a soul? Is not our personal 
discomfort insignificant in compari- 
son? God help us to live up to the title 
bestowed upon us by Christ Jesus our 
Lord. “And ye shall be my witnesses.” 
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Mere academic knowledge gained from study of helpful books is not enough 
to make your life fruitful. In addition, daily, personal, devotional study of God's 
Word, plus prayer, is necessary. Use these questions to help guide your Quiet 


Time this month. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1 

Numbers 11 (1) Vv. 1-15 record one com- 
plaint after another. How does God view 
such behavior? What corresponds to the 
“mixt multitude” (v. 4) in the life of a 
Christian? Cp. Gal. 5:17. Does discontent 
lead me to blame God (vv. 11, 12)? (2) 
Was there any increase of spiritual power 
when Moses’ responsibility was shared 
(vv. 16, 25)? Have I his attitude towards 
fellow Christians whom God signally 
blesses (v. 29)? (3) Study Ps. 106:14, 15 
for a significant comment on persistent 
selfish prayer, as seen in vv. 4, 13, 18. Do I 
want God to answer my prayers according ’ 
to my desire or according to His will? 
Consider Ps. 37:4 and Jn. 15:7. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 2 

NumsBers 12 (1) Study the picture given 
here of true communion with God (v. 8). 
Can this be my experience also? Cp. Rev. 
3:20. (2) In replying to Aaron and Mir- 
iam’s criticism, what does God twice stress 
concerning Moses? Cp. Rom. 14:4. Remem- 
ber this whenever tensions rise between 
children of God. (3) In what respect can 
Moses be here likened to Job (Job 42:8-10) 
and also to the Lord Himself (Luke 23:34)? 
Is such graciousness merely optional for 
the Lord’s followers? See Matt. 5:44. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3 

Numpsers 13 (1) In what respects did all 
the spies agree? These things were a con- 
firmation of God’s words in Ex. 3:8. To 
what conclusion then should such confirma- 
tion have led? (2) Contrast sthe differing 





advice of the spies. How do you account 
for this? (3) Note the great emphasis on 
things seen with the eyes. On whose view- 
point do I base my decisions? On either one 
of the two viewpoints of v. 33? Or on that 
of I John 3:22? 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4 

Numbers 14, (1) When two men took a 
stand for the Lord in the midst of thousands 
who complained that God’s way was not 
best, what was the crowd’s reaction (v. 10)? 
Cp. Acts 7:54-59. If I should experience 
such results from an uncompromising wit- 
ness to God on my campus, what should 
my reaction be? Read I Pet. 4:14. (2) Study 
Moses’ prayer of intercession (vv. 13-19). 
Why did he reject God’s offer to make of 
him a great nation? On what grounds did 
Moses base his strong appeal to God? How 
does his prayer illustrate John 14:13; 
15:7, and I Jn. 5:14, 15? Have I learned 
to pray like this? (3) What is the only 
condition upon which God would enable 
His people to enter the land of promise and 
experience continual victory over every 
foe? Note vv. 22-24, 31, 43. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5 

Numsers 15 (1) What do you observe 
about the various measurements of the 
meal offering and the drink-offering which 
accompanied the burnt offering of a bul- 
lock, ram or lamb? Does this not teach that 
in proportion as I enter into the meaning 
of Christ’s voluntary death, so also I must 
increase in appreciation of His perfect life 
(meal offering) and of His pouring out of 











that life for others (drink-offering)? (2) 
Full provision has been made by God in 
Christ’s death for sins of ignorance. But 
how may I learn to avoid such sins? Read 
Ps. 119:11. (3) Observe what is involved 
in “presumptuous” sin (v. 31). Then fol- 
lows an instance of one (vv. 32-36). How 
was the ribbon of blue to be a safeguard 
against wilful disobedience? 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6 

Numpers 16:1-40 (1) Was Korah merely 
claiming rights and privileges due him (vv. 
3, 10)? Cp. 4:15. What is here shown to be 
the most important prerequisite for serving 
God in any sphere? Prayerfully consider 
I Cor. 12:18. (2) What was the unusual 
judgment upon Korah, Dathan and Abiram 
designed to demonstrate to Israel? How 
only was all Israel at this time delivered 
from total destruction (vv. 21-22)? Note 
the principle, clearly stated in Ezek. 22:30, 
31. Does God look in vain for an intercessor 
on my campus? See Isa. 59:16. (3) With 
vv. 35-40 cp. Lev. 10:1-3. Throughout the 
Bible the offering of incense is linked to 
the offering of prayer, e.g. Luke 1:9, 10 
and Rev. 8:3, 4. God here teaches that all 
who would take up the work of intercession 
must themselves be rightly related to the 
High Priest (v. 40). Cp. I Pet. 2:5. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7 

Numbers 16:41-18:7 (1) What is the sub- 
ject of this whole passage, emphasized by 
a miracle of judgment and by a miracle of 
grace? (2) Note how the priestly office of 
Aaron that had been called in question by 
Korah (16:3) and then by the people as a 
whole (16:41) was the very means God 
allowed to stay the plague of divine wrath. 
Cp. 18:5. By what priestly mediation am 
I delivered from the just outpouring of 
God’s wrath every time I sin? See Heb. 
7:24, 25 and Rom. 5:9. (3) God designated 
the man of His choice by giving life and 
fruit to a dead stick. This is, as it were, 
a picture of how God gave assurance to the 
world of that perfect man whom He or- 
dained. How did He do this (Acts 17:31)? 
(4) Do I look upon my opportunities of ser- 
vice as a gift from God (18:7)? 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8 

Numbers 18:8-31 (1) Whom and what do 
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these verses concern? In ordaining for the 
Levites a portion of the various offerings 
and devoted things as well as the firstborn 
of cattle, what lesson did God wish to teach 
His servants? Cp. Matt. 5:33b. (2) As I 
read vv. 20-24 let me ask myself whether 
I am looking directly to the Lord for the 
supply of all my need or depending on an 
earthly source of income? (3) What was 
the Lord’s command even to those who 
were in full-time service for Him (v. 26)? 
Should I as a Christian do less? (4.) Observe 
how the principle enunciated in v. 31 is 
stressed in the N.T.—Matt. 10:10 and I Cor. 
9:13, 14. What obligation is thus put upon 
each Christian community? 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9 

Numpers ig (1) For the meaning of this 
ordinance read Heb. 9:13, 14. The death of 
the red heifer speaks of the sacrificial death 
of Christ as the only purification for sin. 
(2) The application of the ashes of the red 
heifer to an unclean person are a type of 
the remembrance of Christ’s death applied 
to our hearts in order to cleanse the con- 
science from every defilement contracted 
in our daily walk. Read I John 1:7. (3) 
Have I realized that in Christ God has pro- 
vided a water of purification for continual 
cleansing? Think over v. 20. What is the 
spiritual counterpart of the failure here 
mentioned? Cp. I Jn. 1:9. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10 

NumBeErs 20 (1) What was the constant 
recourse of Moses and Aaron every time 
Israel complained (14:5; 16:4, 22, 453 
20:6)? Cp. Ps. 71:3. How do I react when 
others grumble and lay undeserved blame 
on me? (2) What was the root sin for 
which Moses and Aaron were excluded 
from the land of promise (v. 12)? What 
does it mean to sanctify God in the eyes of 
others? (3) Edom was another name for 
Esau as Israel was for Jacob. What was the 
origin of the antagonism between these 
nations (Gen. 27:34-41)? The punishment 
of Aaron and the incident of Edom are 
historic examples of the truth of Gal. 6:7. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 

Numbers 21 (1) God had decreed the utter 
extermination of the Canaanites. Why? Re- 
call Lev. 18:23-28 and 20:23. Note Israel’s 
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vow of co-operation with God’s purpose 
(v. 2). Am I waging a truceless warfare 
against sin? (2) The Lord Jesus clearly 
likened His death on the cross to the uplift- 
ing of the brasen serpent (Jn. 3:14-16). 
What corresponds to the deadly sting of the 
serpent, to the upward look of the dying 
man and the immediate effect upon him 
(v. 9)? Note I Cor. 15:56. (3) What was 
the secret of Israel’s victories over the 
Canaanites, Amorites, and men of Bashan 
(vv. 2, 34)? What is the only way in which 
I will overcome the sins that assail me? See 
Ps. 60:12. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

NuMBERS 22:1-35 (1) What was the par- 
ticular sin of Balaam? Read the N.T. com- 
ments in II Pet. 2:14, 15 and Jude 11. (2) 
What one thing does the story of Balaam 
serve to emphasize concerning Israel? See 
Gen. 12:3. (3) Balaam accused his ass of 
perverse behavior and wished he had a 
sword to kill her. When God opened his 
eyes, what did he see? How did God view 
his behavior? Cp. II Pet. 2:15. Note the 
“if” of II Pet. 2:20. Do I profess to obey God 
(v. 18) and yet seek to make His will tally 
with my own wishes? 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

NuMBERs 22:36-23:30 (1) Balaam was giv- 
en to see the distinction of Israel as a peo- 
ple (v 9). For what purpose did God sep- 
arate this people from all other nations? 
See Ex. 19:5 and Ps, 67:2. What is His 
parallel purpose for the church, the body of 
all those whose sins are forgiven in Christ 
(I Pet. 2:9)? (2) What is the pertinence 
of v. 19 to the situation into which Balak 
had led Balaam? Does this verse have any 
spiritual value for me? Cp. Phil. 1:6. (3) 
Remembering Ex. 32:9 and Num. 14:11, 
how could it be said that God “beheld not 
iniquity in Jacob” (v. 21)? In answering 
this, observe the next phrase “the Lord his 
God is with him,” and consider carefully 
the provisions given in Leviticus that made 
it possible for a holy God to dwell among a 
sinful people Cp. Lev. 20:7, 8. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14 

Numpers 24, (1) Observe the emphasis in 
each of Balaam’s parables. The first (23: 
7-10) deals with the absolute separation of 
Israel from other nations; the second (23: 


Query era eee 


After you have finished answering each 
day’s specific questions, review by answer- 
ing these important queries: 


1. Is there any example for me to seek to 
follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
forsake? 


4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 
so, what are its conditions? 


5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus 
Christ, God, myself, His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage 
which should be my prayer for today? 


18-24) with their perfect justification; and 
the third (24:3-9) with their assured fruit- 
fulness and victory. To whom were these 
facts due (23:23)? (2) Find scriptures to 
show God’s corresponding provision for the 
Christian’s distinct position, for his justifi- 
cation and for a fruit-producing life. (3) 
Consider the significance of the Messianic 
vision renewed at this particular stage of 
Israel’s history. This promise was last given 
through Jacob (Gen. 49:10) just before the 
400 year sojourn in Egypt. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15 

Numbers 25, 26 (1) Humanly speaking, 
who was responsible for the awful idolatry 
and impurity into which Israel was lured? 
Study 25:18; 31:16 and Rev. 2:14, and 
note his end (31:8). Satan can use even 
those who know God. What is my defence 
against such wiles (Eph. 6:18)? (2) What 
was the essence of the act of Phinehas for 
which he was commended and rewarded of 
God? Do I display a similar zeal? Cp. Jn. 2: 
13-17. (3) Compare the numbering of 
c. 26 with that of cc. 1 and 2. Which tribe 
suffered most? Cp. 25:14. What is the most 
striking thing concerning this census (v. 
64.)? Note three warning illustrations of 
the divine principle, “Judgment must be- 
gin at the house of God” (vv. 9, 10, 19, 
61). 
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SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16 

NumsBers 27 (1) The daughters of Zelo- 
phehad exhibited a tenacious faith in God’s 
promise concerning Israel’s inheritance in 
the land of Canaan. Am I as determined to 
let no circumstance rob me of my spiritual 
possessions in Christ (Eph. 1:3, 11, 14)? 
(2) How do vv. 12-14 illustrate the truth 
that “God is no respecter of persons’? Does 
pardon from sin imply deliverance from 
its consequences in this life (Gal. 6:7)? 
(3) Note Moses’ reply to God’s judgment. 
What spirit activated his desire that Israel 
be not as sheep without a shepherd? Cp. 
Matt 9:36. (4) Study vv. 18-23 as an ex- 
ample of God’s method in the appointment 
of a leader. Observe the chief requirement 
(cp. Acts 6:3), and note to whom the leader 
was responsible. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

Numsers 28 (1) Chaps, 28 and 29 form a 
section that stress a special aspect of Christ’s 
sacrificial death. What is that aspect? Read 
Eph. 5:2. (2) Observe the emphasis in 
v 2 on the words “my” and “me.” The 
burnt offering was wholly for God, and so 
these offerings speak of that which in 
Christ’s death was “unto” God. Do I thank 
God only for the atonement procured for 
me through Christ’s offering (v. 15), or 
do I sometimes enter even more deeply 
into the realization of how Christ perfectly 
glorified His Father in that act? Consider 
John 10:17; 12:28; 17:4. (3) If in looking 
forward to “that one offering” the Israelites 
were commanded to offer a continual burnt 
offering twice daily, what should be the 
parallel for us as Christians who look back 
on that finished sacrifice? 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 

Numpers 29 (1) Meditate on the recur- 
ring phrase “a burnt offering for a sweet 
savour unto the Lord.” On every possible 
occasion God sought to have His people 
reminded of the special delight He had in 
the burnt offering. Was this because God 
desired the death of innocent victims? Then 
why was Israel so constantly and frequent- 
ly to observe this particular offering? (2) 
Read carefully Heb 10:1-10, the divine 
commentary on God’s attitude towards the 
sacrifices, Why does He no longer require 
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men to offer sacrifices? (3) Was God mere- 
ly interested in the exact performance of 
each sacrifice? Read Isa. 1:10-20 and Ps. 
50:7-14, and vv. 22, 23. What would you 
say was God’s primary desire to have His 
people give Him? ; 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 

Numsers 30 (1) This chapter concerns the 
fulfilment of vows made to the Lord. What 
are the only two cases where the fulfilment 
of a vow may be excused? (2) Observe 
God’s holy provision for order and unity 
among His people in this. Should a daugh- 
ter living at home embark upon a course 
contrary to her father’s wishes, what com- 
mandment would she set aside? Should a 
wife supported by her husband undertake 
something contrary to his agreement, what 
purpose of God would be thwarted? (3) 
Sometimes God accepts the will for the 
deed when a spiritual intention on our 
part is thwarted by those to whom we are 
rightfully to be in subjection. But remem- 
ber the Lord’s words in Matt. 10:37 con- 
cerning the first devotion of the heart. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 

Numpers 31 (1) Note that sin must be 
dealt with in Israel (25:8, 9) as in Midian. 
Read I Cor. 11:31, 32. (2) When dealing 
with sin, dare I allow feelings of pity (vv. 
15, 16) and natural hesitation to hurt others 
hinder me from strict obedience to God's 
will? For instance, in breaking off an alli- 
ance which I should never have formed 
with an unconverted friend? Israel’s sin 
brought suffering to herself and to Midian. 
So mine adversely affects others as well 
as myself. (3) Does my advice ever lead 
others to trespass against the Lord (v. 16)? 
How can I be certain of giving spiritual 
counsel (Ps, 119:133)? (4) What two im- 
portant lessons can I learn from the man- 
ner in which Israel dealt with the spoil, to 
guide me in handling any material gain 
I may receive from the world? 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21 

NumMBERs 32 (1) What was the motivating 
principle behind the request of Reuben and 
Gad? Cp. Lot’s choice in Gen. 33. Consider 
the effect of one’s own spiritual indolence 
upon other Christians suggested by vv. 6- 
8. (2) Memorize the classical closing 
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phrase of v. 23. Observe it does not say, 
“Your sin will be found out.” The sins to 
which I yield will reveal me in my true 
colors. (3) Note each instance of the con- 
stantly recurring phrase “before the Lord,” 
meaning “in God’s sight.” Am I engaging 
in Christian activity to be observed of 
others (“before Israel,” v 17), or primarily 
to be approved of God (“before the Lord,” 
v. 22)? 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
Numpsers 33, 34. (1) Whom did God com- 
mission to record the wilderness wander- 
ings of the Israelites? Why were these re- 
corded? See I Cor. 10:11. (2) Test your 
memory by recalling what happened at 
at least two of the-places mentioned in 
c. 33, e.g. Kibroth-hattaavah (v. 16) and 
Kadesh (v. 37), also called Kadesh-barnea. 
If necessary, review cc, 11 and 13 and 14. 
What, in a word, were the spiritual lessons 
of the incidents at these two places? Cp. 
I Cor. 10:6 and Heb, 3:18, 19. (3) Consider 
the borders of the promised land as enun- 
ciated by God, noting especially 34:5, 6. 
Only in Solomon’s time was this promise 
realized (I Kings 4:21; 8:65). Am I enter- 
ing into the full enjoyment of all God’s 
promises to me? 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
Numpsers 35, 36 (1) The cities of refuge 
were God’s provision of mercy for those 
who were guilty of accidental uninten- 
tional manslaughter. This may illustrate 
the perfection of His provision for us in 
Christ who is our refuge from the penalty 
of unconscious—as well as deliberate—sin. 
(2) Observe that the manslayer was safe 
only so long as he remained within the 
walled city of refuge (vv. 26-28). What 
does this suggest to the Christian in his re- 
lationship to Christ? See the story of Abner 
and the city of refuge, Hebron (II Sam. 
2:18-32 and 3:22-33). (3) The book of 
Numbers ends with a forward look towards 
the inheritance in the land of Canaan and 
with a provision to secure order and to 
avoid disputes over property. Special privi- 
lege entails certain limitations (36:8). 
What is the Christian’s limitation in mar- 
riage (I Cor. 7:39)? 

Introduction to Deuteronomy 
Forty years have passed since the giving of 


the law from Sinai. It is to a new genera- 
tion that Moses here rehearses God’s deal- 
ings with Israel as a nation, emphasizing 
His purpose for His people and urging them 
to maintain in the midst of idolatrous na- 
tions their worship of the one true God. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24 

DeuTeronomy 1 (1) Kadesh-barnea was 
on the border of Canaan. Note the contrast 
in vv. 2 and 3. Israel might have entered 
in after 11 days’ journey from Mt. Sinai, 
but actually did not until 40 years later. 
Why? Have I similarly let years or months 
pass by before entering into the experience 
of some victory which I know God has 
promised to give me? In this connection 
apply v. 8 personally. (2) What is the 
chief point Moses seeks to make clear in 
connection with the failure to enter Canaan 
40 years earlier? How does his emphasis on 
the way in which decisions were reached 
(vv. 14, 23) and on the repeated expression 
“every one of you” (vv. 22, 41) add to this 
point? (3) Contrast vv. 36 and 43. Which 
of these two attitudes will characterize my 
life today? 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 

DeuTERoNoMyY 2 (1) Who is looked upon 
as the chief actor in the events recorded 
here? Go through the entire chapter under- 
lining every phrase indicative of His ac- 
tivity. Is this my emphasis when I speak of 
the events of my life since becoming a 
Christian? (2) Note the two main cate- 
gories into which these activities fall— 
“given” (vv. 5, 9, 19) and “destroyed” (vv. 
15, 21, 22). Did membership in the chosen 
race constitute the basis for the distinction 
between these activities? Think over v. 15. 
(3) What is here revealed concerning the 
character of God? Cp. 4:24 and Ps, 84:11. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 : 
DeuTERONOMY 3 (1) Note the repeated 
references to “giants.” See 1:28; 2:10-12, 
20-22; 3:11, 13. What lesson did God wish 
Israel to learn from their victories over 
Sihon and Og? Certainly Moses seems to 
have learned the lesson. How is that appar- 
ent? (2) What attitude did Moses enjoin 
upon the tribes of Manasseh, Reuben and 
Gad towards the other tribes? What prin- 
ciple of Christian behavior can be found 
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here? See Gal. 6:2. (3) When God appoints 
someone else to do the spiritual job I have 
longed to do, what should my attitude be 
towards that individual? Consider carefully 
v 28. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27 

Deuteronomy 4. (1) What is the force of 
the emphatic “therefore” of v. 1 and of the 
key-phrase of this chapter “that ye may 
live”? See 3:27. (2) What is the purpose 
of the reference to the idolatrous worship 
of Baal-peor (vv. 3, 4.)? Why is there stress 
placed on the fact that Israel at Horeb 
heard God’s voice but saw no form? Am I 
sufficiently on my guard (v. 23) against the 
modern tendency to trust in the tangible 
and visible rather than in the spiritual and 
the unseen? (3) What does Moses contin- 
ually urge upon Israel in consequence of 
their unique and extraordinary privileges? 
Read v. 37 as “He loved me... He chose 
me.” What similar response (vv. 39-40) 
does the Lord ask of me? See Jn. 15:9-19. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28 

DeuTERONoMY 5 (1) What is the basis of 
the Ten Commandments (v. 6)? To whom 
were these given? To all mankind? What 
was the significance to Moses’ audience of 
the phrase “the Lord thy God” (9g times in 
vv. 6-21)? (2) Humanly speaking, what 
right did God have to demand of Israel the 
absolute worship enunciated in the first 4. 
commandments? The last clause of v. 16 
gives further reasén for God’s commands 
regarding their relationships to their fel- 
low-men. What is my supreme reason for 
seeking to obey God? Cp. I Jn. 4:19. (3) 
Not only was God’s name and honor up- 
held by the keeping of the Law but an- 
other and secondary result was intended. 
What was this result, emphasized 3 times 
in vv. 16-33? Is the divine longing of v. 29 
being fulfilled in me? Read Rom. 8:3, 4. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29 

Deuteronomy 6 (1) What kind of obedi- 
ence did God require of Israel? Only a cere- 
monial and outward obedience? (2) What 
are some of the practical equivalents for 
me as a Christian of vv. 7-9? Why is such 
diligence necessary? (3) If someone were 
to ask me why I feel it necessary to govern 
my life according to the Bible, could I give 
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as intelligent and satisfactory an answer as 
that in vv. 20-25? Cp. Rom. 6:17, 18. 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 30 

DEUTERONOMY 7 (1) This chapter pro- 
vides a graphic picture of how God desires 
me to deal with every sin that confronts 
me. Is complete victory over sin to be ex- 
pected immediately? Think over v. 22 with 


I Jn 1:8. But sin need never have the do- 4 


minion over me (Rom. 6:14,). What is the 
guarantee for this (vv. 17-21)? (2) Na- 
tional prosperity and physical productivity 
for Israel (vv. 13, 14.) depended on obedi- 
ence to God’s commandments. What is the 
condition for spiritual productivity in my 
life? See Jn. 15:4, 10. (3) What is the 
basis of God’s election of man (vv. 6-8)? 
Can I deem myself of special virtue because 
He has chosen me? See Rom. 9:11, 16. 


Continued from page 25 
CHRIST AND PSYCHIATRISTS 
the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help 

in time of need.?? 

Thus any man who is willing to 
trust Christ in his readjustments, and 
in all aspects of his life, comes to One 
perfect in wisdom, whose power 
knows no limits and whose faithful- 
ness cannot fail. “If we believe not, 
yet he abideth faithful: he cannot 
deny himself.”?3 He has settled the 
problem of the past and brings mean- 
ing to the present and hope to the fu- 
ture. He tears to pieces man’s false 
views of self, yet assures him of his 
value in God’s sight and of his place 
in God’s plans. He builds man’s per- 
sonality through His love for him, and 
through the love He gives man for 
God and for others, and finally 
through the work He has for each child 
of His, labor that cannot be in vain 
in the Lord. “Now thanks be unto God, 
which always causeth us to triumph 
in Christ... .”*4 
22Hebrews 4:14-16 231] Timothy 2:13 

247] Corinthians 2:14 
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An informal group photograph of the 1947-48 staffs of the United States IVCF 


and the Canadian IVCF-ISCEF at staff conference, 1947. 


T he following staff appointments for 
1947-48 have been announced by 
the Canadian and United States Boards 
of Directors of the IVCF. 
General Secretary—C. Stacey Woods 
Associate General Secretaries—Joseph T. 
Bayly (Eastern United States), Charles 
H. Troutman (Middle Western United 
States), Thomas R. Maxwell (Canada). 
FIELD STAFF—CANADA 
Maurice Murphy—British Columbia 
Wilber Sutherland—Secretary for West- 
ern Provinces. 
Margaret Fish—Eastern Canada 
Willaim Steeper—Quebec 
FIELD STAFF——-UNITED STATES 
East 
Anne Childs—Southeastern U. S. 
Barbara Dizxon—Maryland, Delaware, 
S. New Jersey, E. Pennsylvania 
Evelyn Hayden—New England 
Gunnar Hoglund—New York State 
Jane Hollingsworth—New York City 
Mary Elizabeth Steele—Philadelphia 
(part-time) 
Eugene Callendar—Colored schools 
Hong Sit—Chinese students 
Middle West 
Mary Beaton—Wisconsin, 
North Dakota 


Minnesota, 


Cleo Buxton—lllinois and Indiana 
Nancy Coull—Iowa, Nebraska, 
Dakota 

John Hermanson- 
lahoma, Texas 
Howard Larsen—Minneapolis 
time) 

Robert Maston—Ohio & W. Pennsylvania 
Eugene Thomas—Colorado (part-time) 
Prudence Todd—Michigan 


West 
Melvin Friesen—Central California 
Herbert Netsch—Washington 
Rosalind Rinker—Oregon 
Carl Thomas—N. California 
Walter Wessel—S. California & Arizona 


South 
Missouri, Kansas, Ok- 


(part- 


SPECIALIZED STAFF 
Paul Beckwith—Bible study and evan- 
gelism 
Robert Finley—-Campus evangelism 
Paul Hopkins—Business manager, U.S. 
Mary Anne Klein—Missionary editor 
Virginia Lowell—Editor, HIS 
Arthur Rouse—Business manager, Can- 
ada 
Olga Simpson—Secretary to Mr. Woods 
Elizabeth Slichter—Secretary of Teach- 
ers Christian Fellowship 
T. Norton Sterrett—Missionary secretary 
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SOMETHING GOD WANTS FROM YOU 


By Puy uis REIsIG 


ESUS ONCE SAID, “True worshippers 

shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth: for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him.” Here the word 
secketh might well be translated “de- 
sireth,” the word worship to “prostrate 
oneself in reverence,” and the word 
truth as “genuineness.” 

It seems to me a touching statement 
that the Almighty God “is longing for 
some who will genuinely adore Him 
in the Holy Spirit.” I wonder kow 
often we respond to that longing. 

Worship is evidently different from 
and more than prayer. Is it possible 
that we Christians who pray never 
worship? 

Real worship is inspired by medita- 
tion upon the attributes of God, as they 
are revealed by the Holy Spirit— 
usually through the Bible. 

This meditation takes time and 
quietness. a receptive mind and heart 
—time tc keep still and listen as the 
Holy Spirit tells us of the glorious 


One, time for the Bride to meditatd 
upon the excellencies of the Bride- 
groom. As in quietness we meditate 
until we see Him in all of His beauty 
and fullness, what else can we do but 
adore? 

In worship no words are necessary. 
Surely we won’t be able to express our’ 
adoration completely, but what else is) 
true worship but love unable to ex4 
press itself, love prostrated before the 
One it adores, love so lost in the One 
loved that all else is for the moment 
forgotten? 

Isn’t that what Jesus said that the’ 
Father is longing for—some who will 
love Him this way? He wants those 
who will come to Him not to ask bu 
just to adore, just for Himself. 


But somehow we do not often fulfill 
this great longing of His heart. How 
seldom do we take time to bow quietly 
before Him—in genuine adoration— 
with overflowing hearts! He who is) 
always fulfilling the desires of our 
hearts—He too has a desire. And we. 
are the ones who can fulfill it. 
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